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Proview and Comment 


LTHOUGH he has written two novels 
since The Naked and the Dead, 
Norman Mailer remains a one-book 
author. HERBERT GOLDSTONE finds an 
explanation of this in the lack of a 
central set of experiences and char- 
acters at the core of Mailer’s work. In 
the limited world of Mailer’s novels, 
sound observation but limited percep- 
tion are evident. 


Impressed by a talk which C. W. 
SmitTH, of General Electric, gave at 
one of their meetings, the English 
teachers of Ft. Wayne persuaded Mr. 
Smith to send the article to the Journal. 
Few teachers will find anything to 
quarrel with in “Industry Views the 
Teaching of English,” but some will 
find ammunition. Maybe senior high 
school students would profit from read- 
ing the article, too, although exhorta- 
tion is not the best means of motivation. 
In “Shop Talk,” Epcar Locan also pro- 
vides some ammunition. 


To the question, “Does Knowledge 
of Grammar Improve Reading?” In- 
GRID STROM reports a rather surprising 
answer based on findings in her doc- 
toral study. The effort needed to read 
the article is not wasted. We need more 
such careful tests of common assump- 
tions. 


Dubbing this “The Age of the Pop- 
gun,” Patrick D. Hazarp scores the 
mediocrity of mass media fare in his 


“Behind the Tinsel Curtain,” and calls 
for the teaching of discrimination 
in televiewing. He follows up with 
some specific suggestions. 


The “Teaching Guide for Richard 
III,” prepared by FRANK Hopcins and 
Aubrey Hopoins, is a “first” for the 
Journal. The editor is anxious to hear 
from readers on whether more such 
material should be featured. To the 
typewriter, to the writing desk! 


Another report of classroom practice 
is C. W. Breautt’s “Three Steps to 
Short Stories,” a well-conceived series 
of writing assignments. Perhaps the 
project would be most successful in a 
better-than-average class. 


In “Shop Talk,” JAy GREENE points 
to some blind spots in the training of 
high school English teachers, RIcHARD 
S. ALM shares an interesting discovery, 
and EvizasetH Hurst goes to bat for 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


Through the Telescope 


To parallel the February issue, 
which stressed literature, the April 
number will center on the teaching of 
language. NCTE Convention papers of 
Robert C. Pooley and Harold B. Allen 
will appear along with articles on the 
teaching of semantics and grammar by 
Cleveland A. Thomas and Lorraine 
Sundal. 
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rewriting and other original work by stu- 
dents. The sentences are distinguished by 
their diagnostic and corrective value, and 
are centered around lively themes of inter- 
est to students, Many illustrations help 
focus attention on the material. Teacher’s 
key included without charge. Separately 
bound testing programs available. 


Net: 75¢ each; with Tests: 80¢ each 
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z WOULD be worthwhile writing about 
Norman Mailer if only to come back 
to The Naked and the Dead, for it is 
still a powerful and sombre picture of 
war as it ought not to be. But since 
Mailer has also written two other books, 
Barbary Shore, a bitter description of 
what happens to radicals in the cold 
war, and now The Deer Park, a kind of 
exposé about Hollywood, we are in a 
position to make some evaluation of his 
work and its significance in contempo- 
rary American literature. It is appropri- 
ate to look at Mailer because he is not 
only the first to have written a major 
novel about World War II, but he is 
perhaps the first novelist produced by 
the war who has written enough ito 
warrant such an evaluation. 

What stands out about Mailer’s 
novels, as even a brief summary dis- 
closes, is their serious concern for 
major issues or sociological or political 
problems. The Naked and the Dead not 
only portrays the horrors of war but 
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College of the State University of New 
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raises questions about its causes and 
effects, Barbary Shore is an out and out 
political novel, and The Deer Park casts 
a cold eye on Hollywood. While all 
novelists in some ways deal with their 
own society, most of them do it oblique- 
ly in concentrating on the lives of 
particular people. But others, such 
as the political novelists of the 1930’s 
or the naturalists such as Dreiser, Far- 
rell, and Dos Passos, do it much more 
openly, for they feel that the best way 
to understand characters is in relation 
to particular ideas and forces in their 
social and political environment. The 
great virtues of such novelists—espe- 
cially the naturalists—are their dogged 
concern for the ugly realities of our 
society, the sheer power of their ob- 
servation, and the tremendous clarity 
with which they isolate basic forces in 
society as they are mirrored in particu- 
lar characters. On the other hand, they 
can also produce undistinguished prose, 
monotonously pessimistic incidents, and 
mechanical characters who seem too 
easily trapped by basic forces, whether 
political, psychological, social, or eco- 
nomic. What we discover, as we look 
at Mailer’s novels, is that while he 
seems to have some of the great natural- 
ist virtues, he also has many of the 
faults, particularly in characterization, 
for either he tries to explain too much 
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about his characters or, as in his newest 
book, not enough. 

Any discussion of Norman Mailer 
starts with The Naked and the Dead, 
because it is both his first novel and still 
his best. Reading it eight years after its 
publication, we can clearly see why it 
made such a vivid impression on the 
public, for it goes far beyond all the 
fine journalistic accounts of the war in 
the range and force of its observation 
and in its attempt to see the war in some 
organic way. But an equally important 
reason for its current value is that to 
Mailer the war brought out all the con- 
flicts and tensions of the Americans, so 
that to write about it is in some ways to 
mirror the United States. 

We can see Mailer’s basic purposes 
very clearly in his choice of characters 
and order of incidents. He alternates 
between following the fortunes of an 
Intelligence and Reconnaissance platoon 
as it takes part in the invasion of an 
island held by the Japanese, and those 
of the officers at regimental head- 
quarters where policy is determined. In 
this way, of course, he can show us the 
war both from the point of view of the 
ordinary soldier and the officer. More- 
over, by choosing an I & R platoon 
rather than an ordinary company or 
larger unit, Mailer can make it suffici- 
ently mobile so that its experience is 
representative of that of a much larger 
group, and he can use the platoon itself 
as a cross section of American life. The 
men in the platoon, for example, include 
Croft, the cold, brutal, efficient leader 
who is a Texan; Gallagher, a bitter, 
prejudiced Boston Irishman; Goldstein 
and Roth, two New York Jews who 
are very conscious of their origin; and 
Wilson, a poor Southerner whose single 
purpose in life is sexual conquest. On 
the officer front, Mailer concentrates on 


Gen. Cummings, a coldly intellectual 
Fascist who thinks of men as quantities, 
and Lt. Hearn, a confused, but well- 
meaning and ultimately heroic, liberal 
who cannot stomach the general. Be- 
sides this alternation of focus, Mailer 
also uses flashbacks (in the manner of 
Dos Passos in USA) to put each man 
in his appropriate native environment 
to show what molded his character. 

Like a good naturalist, Mailer brings 
us closer to many of the sordid realities 
of the war than even an Ernie Pyle 
could have hoped to. He vividly shows 
the bad relations between officers and 
enlisted men, the morbid preoccupation 
with sex and distrust of women, the 
strong skepticism about the purposes of 
the war, the feeling that no individual 
matters, and the engrossing fear of 
death. An especially powerful scene is 
that in which Martinez, the Mexican 
guide of the platoon, realizes how much 
he fears death when he suddenly en- 
counters a Jap machine gunner and 
knows that he must kill him: 


‘I go kill him,’ he commanded himself, but 
nothing happened. He remained lying on the 
ground with the knife concealed beneath his 
arm, the damp earth of the trail chilling 
his body slowly. At alternate instants he felt 
in fever and then cold. The moment had be- 
come unreal to him again, and he had the 
qualified controlled terror that he knew in 
his nightmares. It was not real, and he shud- 
dered once more, thinking of turning back. 
Slowly—it took him over a minute—he got 
to his hands and knees, brought one foot 
under him, and swayed there, no more cer- 
tain of attacking or retreating than a coin 
on edge about to fall. He became conscious 
of the knife in his hand again. 


The sparing use of detail and the re- 
strained tone make us feel even more 
strongly Martinez’s fear. Another 
powerful scene is that in which Red, 
the one member of the platoon who 
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dares defy Croft, realizes that he cannot 
because he fears Croft will shoot him. 

Even more impressive are those 
scenes in which soldiers realize how the 
war has awakened them to their terrible 
confusions of purpose and deep distrust 
of others. As the platoon goes out on a 
fruitless scouting mission, the men feel 
the tension they have been under more 
and more and begin to see their own 
inner weaknesses. Yet at the same time 
they also see how nobie and generous 
they can be and how much they want to 
love one another. As the platoon drags 
out its unnecessary mission, Wilson is 
fatally wounded, and Goldstein and 
Ridges have to carry him (in a 
stretcher) back to the front lines up 
hills and across rocky -country. They 
keep going hour after hour, even 
though they know their mission is use- 
less, and they have to listen to Wilson 
curse them constantly, because they feel 
proud of what they are doing. During 
the trip, they also discover how much 
they really like each other and after- 
ward instinctively arrange to bunk next 
to each other. 

For Mailer war is most terrible be- 
cause it makes the ordinary person so 
strongly aware of how bitter and frus- 
trating his life is and yet how wonder- 
ful it could be if men were united. We 
may question why Mailer need be so 
bitter and find men so divided, but we 
cannot but respond to his quiet fervor 
when his characters suddenly seem to 
be aware of the possibilities of their 
lives but then realize that such moments 
cannot last. 

Another reason Mailer’s account of 
the war goes further than that of the 
journalists is that he seems to have some 
definite ideas about what causes wars, 
and these show us even more clearly his 
naturalist orientation as well as his 


great limitations. First of all, war seems 
to be a conflict between the cruel, am- 
bitious, power-hungry leaders, whether 
they are Sgt. Croft or Gen. Cummings, 
and the disillusioned and compliant en- 
listed men who turn out to be their vic- 
tims. Gen. Cummings, as his brilliant 
conversations with his aide Lt. Hearn 
disclose, believes, like Machiavelli, that 
fear dominates men and _ therefore 
soldiers fight best when they fear their 
officers and have been badly treated by 
them. When Hearn objects that eventu- 
ally the men would turn on their officers, 
Cummings replies, “Oh eventually. The 
time soldiers start doing that is when 
an army is about defeated. Until then, 
the hate just banks in them, makes them 
fight a little better. They can’t turn it on 
us, so they turn it outward.” Croft, on 
the other hand, comes to find a tremen- 
dous exhilaration from the sense of 
power he gets in killing Japs and driv- 
ing his men forward on the final patrol 
mission when he himself knows it can- 
not succeed. Yet, though the Crofts and 
the Cummings’ exert all their force, they 
still fail because there is something in- 
scrutable about war. Cummings believes 
that he has to make a bold amphibious 
landing to outflank the Japanese in 
order to win the campaign. However, 
he finds that actually‘the landing is 
unnecessary because the Japanese are 
without supplies and are sitting ducks 
for his men. The irony is that one of 
his subordinate officers discovers the 
truth only because he makes a perfectly 
routine attack while the general is away 
and has left him in command. In the 
end, the General discovers that all his 
brilliant strategy was meaningless and 
anybody could have won the campaign, 
and, worst of all, that there was no way 
of knowing this in advance. 

Certainly Mailer’s ideas give us more 
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insight into war than those of the re- 
porters or the Hollywood movie 
makers, for whom one American is 
worth one thousand Japs. Yet actually 
these insights do not go as far as they 
seem to. It is difficult to believe that 
such an able general as Cummings 
should have such limited views about 
warfare or that Croft should have such 
a monomaniacal destructive impulse 
and nothing else. Or, even if we are to 
regard these characters not as indi- 
viduals but as representative of basic 
human drives or motives, then to be 
meaningful they would have to be op- 
posed by other characters representing 
counter drives. But no such opposition 
exists, since the enlisted men are so 
compliant and the Japanese so seldom 
appear. The result is that, when we get 
right down to it, Mailer is making 
things too mechanical and therefore 
does not make war meaningful, as it 
must ultimately be, within the com- 
plexities of the human heart. Here, I 
think, we see the real limits of Mailer’s 
naturalism in The Naked and the Dead, 
for it reduces man to such a few drives 
as to deny his individuality without 
making it apparent that things have to 
be this way. We see further examples of 
Mailer’s over-mechanization of his 
characters in the flashback sequences 
which attempt to pinpoint a character 
almost exclusively in terms of environ- 
ment or family situation. Just about 
everything Martinez does seems ex- 
plained because of his sensitivity and 
inferiority feelings about being Mexi- 
can, while Gen. Cummings constantly 
seems to be trying to show his domi- 
neering father what he can really do. 
Such a view of character and, in turn, 
such a view of war that is so compart- 
mentalized does not explain enough. As 
Raymond Rosenthal observed in his re- 
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view of the book in Commentary, 
“Counter to Mailer’s view, the experi- 
ence of the war does not divide neatly 
into two camps; the duality of victim 
and victimizer lies within each one of 
us—and this is what must be explored 
before the meaning of the war will 
come clearly before us.’”* 

Our final impression of the book, 
therefore, is mixed. The Naked and the 
Dead is undeniably powerful in its ob- 
servation, and it blatantly exposes many 
of the weaknesses in our democracy. 
Yet it never goes down deeply into the 
complexities of moral issues. It is, 
therefore, not a fully realized novel and 
may be thought of as a fine documen- 
tary for its sound observation but 
limited perception. 

Mailer’s second novel, Barbary 
Shore, is very closely related to The 
Naked and the Dead in its emphasis on 
war, its pessimistic outlook, and its pre- 
occupation with basic forces motivating 
character. But its tone is even more 
despairing, and it is more frankly politi- 
cal, reminding us of Koestler’s Dark- 
ness at Noon and Kafka’s The Trial. 

The narrator and central character is 
a war veteran suffering from amnesia 
who holes himself up in a shabby Brook- 
lyn rooming house to write. Though he 
wants to keep to himself, he becomes 
more and more involved with some 
strange characters: Guinevere, the land- 
lady, a very sensual, open woman, who 
wants men and yet resents them; Hol- 
lingsworth, an egotistical lady-killer and 
small-time clerk ; McLeod, a thoughtful, 
talkative man who is given to constant 
theorizing; and Lannie, a frenetically 
disorganized girl who reminds us of 
Sally Bowles in Isherwood’s Berlin 
Stories (or the play J Am A Camera). 


(January 1949), 93. 
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All of these people, however, turn out 
to be embroiled together and involved 
in political conspiracy. McLeod is a 
former Communist Party high official, 
secretly married to Guinevere, who has 
broken with the party and is in hiding 
both from it and the government; Hol- 
.lingsworth is a government agent who 
wants McLeod to confess and give up 
an important secret object; and Lannie 
is apparently a Communist sent along 
to smoke McLeod out. In long argu- 
ments, reminiscent of those between 
Rubashev and the police official in 
Darkness at Noon, Hollingsworth per- 
suades McLeod to confess. Yet McLeod 
cannot bring himself to give up the ob- 
ject, and he loses his life. The narrator, 
however, is so affected by McLeod’s 
arguments and actions that he deter- 
mines to carry on his work. 

What Mailer is saying explicitly 
through McLeod as mouthpiece and im- 
plicitly through the relationships of his 
characters is that our world is sick be- 
cause now no real choice exists between 
the United States and Russia, and war 
is probably inevitable. About all we can 
do is hope that maybe the masses will 
resist their masters—capitalist or Com- 
munist—and work for revolutionary 
socialism. Perhaps the book comes into 
clearer focus if we see it as reflecting 
some of the hysteria of the Communist 
loyalty investigations, especially the 
fear and distrust of Communists, pres- 
ent and past, and the desire to force 
them to confess as openly as possible. 
Hollingsworth seems to symbolize the 
professional anti-Communist investiga- 
tors out to degrade all their opponents, 
while McLeod seems to be a fallen hero, 
at odds both with the Communists and 
the anti-Communists. Lannie appears to 
be the disillusioned young radical, and 
Lovet, the narrator, represents the re- 
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luctant radical who comes to his task 
confusedly because he feels he has to 
do something. Just where Guinevere fits 
in is not clear, but she may personify 
feminine sexuality which both sides 
want and must contend with. 

Whereas in The Naked and the Dead 

Mailer’s characters, whatever their 
limitations, were representative of 
American social and economic classes, 
in Barbary Shore they do not seem to 
be authentic figures to symbolize the 
political issues which they discuss. Since 
Hollingsworth never seems more than 
a petty egotist, he is not convincing as a 
grand inquisitor, and McLeod talks off 
the top of his head too much to be a 
meaningful hero. On the even more 
basic level of human interest, these 
characters over-react so much that they 
become boring and stultifying. In real- 
ity they are ordinary people, but they 
seem so determined to conceal. this from 
themselves that they become monstrous. 
Towards the end of the book McLeod 
attempts a reconciliation with his wife 
Guinevere and tells her how he feels 
about ordinary domestic life: 
‘T’ve spent the better part of my life avoid- 
ing just such moments as these,’ he said 
formally, ‘and I must admit that in the past 
the sight of a house in the suburb of some 
city or other was enough to depress me 
with that damn afternoon sunlight and the 
shingles in kitsch and all the bloody papa- 
mammas with their brats in the baby car- 
riage. To anyone who attempts to change 
the world, that’s the specter. Subjectively, 
there’s always the fear: that’s where I end 
up. And objectively it’s even worse, for 
you know that the end product of your 
labors, if you are successful, is that the 
multi-millions in misery will graduate only 
to that, and the brotherhood of man is a 
world of stinking baby carriages. It’s the 
paradox of the revolutionary who seeks to 
create a world in which he would find it 
intolerable to live.’ 


Here he is so cold, abstract, and pom- 
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pous that no wonder Guinevere merely 
yawns. When McLeod orates this way, 
he seems to be dissociated from himself 
and does not know it. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the key political ideas 
McLeod presents are exaggerated and 
hollow. He cannot really convince us 
that the greedy capitalists control the 
United States lock, stock, and barrel, 
and that our democracy is a shambles, 
despite all our horror at the thought of 
another war and our _ indignation 
against McCarthyism. Nor can we be- 
lieve that revolutionary socialism, how- 
ever much we may believe in the possi- 
bilities of socialism, is the only alterna- 
tive we have left. 

The major difficulty in Barbary 
Shore is that Mailer does not convince 
us by his choice of characters and ideas 
that our world is as sick and bleak as he 
insists, and consequently the book falls 
flat. One possible reason is that, as 
Irving Howe has suggested, Mailer has 
come to his radicalism too late and 
therefore has not experienced it pro- 
foundly enough to write about it con- 
cretely and deeply.” But another may be 
that, as in The Naked and the Dead, 
Mailer is oversimplifying and using his 
ideas to substitute for the rich study of 
human motives with which the novelist 
concerns himself. In short, the ideas 
conceal rather than illuminate, and stifle 
rather than nourish the characters. 

In The Deer Park, his latest novel, 
Mailer moves from the dreary Brook- 
lyn rooming house to a lush California 
resort town dominated by the movie 
colony. Here, too, he finds a sick world 
which he tells about through Sergius 
O’Shaughnessy, the narrator, a very 
bitter and confused, discharged Air 
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Force pilot who has come to the resort. 
to pass the time and maybe write. While 
there, Sergius resists the attempts of 
producers to make a soap opera movie 
about him and for a while has a wild, 
dizzy romance with a movie star who 
seems to be a combination of Marilyn 
Monroe and the younger Lana Turner, 
and finally leaves in disgust and ends up 
in New York trying to write. At the 
same time, Sergius also tells the story 
of Charles Eitel, a famous movie direc- 
tor who is temporarily down and out 
because of his refusal to testify about 
past leftist activities and who has an in- 
tense love affair with the ex-mistress of 
one of his friends. During the affair, 
Eitel, convinced that he can finally be- 
come a great artist, starts a scenario. 
After a while, however, he feels that he 
is just a technician who has to make 
Hollywood movies, and so he agrees to 
testify before the Committee and gets 
reinstated. 

Mailer’s Hollywood seems to have 
two principal activities: its preoccupa- 
tion with sex and its elaborate self-de- 
ceptions. Just about everyone in the 
book is running from one affair to an- 
other, trying to break all records. To- 
wards the end of the book, Lulu, the 
star with whom Sergius has been in- 
volved, has married a young leading 
man and yet carries on with three other 
men. There is also a fascinating char- 
acter named Marion Faye who manages 
a string of call girls while he has affairs 
with members of both sexes. 

Besides leading desperately active sex 
lives, the Hollywood people seem to 
have an outstanding talent for self-de- 
ception. The big producers, the victim- 
izers, and the stars have no idea of their 
own selfishness and _ irresponsibility. 
Perhaps the best example is Herman 
Teppis, the head of a giant movie com- 
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pany (suspiciously similar to MGM) 
who thinks of himself as the benevolent 
father watching over his proteges. He 
does this by constantly interfering in 
their private lives and believing that he 
can mold their lives just as he can the 
public’s taste. Yet at the same time he 
has affairs with girls whom his son-in- 
law procures for him. On the other 
hand, the victims, such as Eitel, his 
mistress Elena, or Sergius, deceive 
themselves by exaggerating their good- 
ness or badness and then denying it by 
rushing to the opposite extreme. After 
Eitel realizes that he is not going to 
_ write the artistic masterpiece he believes 
that he can produce, he goes to the other 
extreme and believes that he is just a 
corrupt technician. And when he testi- 
fies before the Committee, he degrades 
himself as much as possible in his own 
eyes by making his recantation into a 
soap opera performance. Elena, his 
mistress (and later his wife), believes 
at first that she loves only Eitel, but 
then when she discovers how much sex- 
ual pleasure another man gives her, she 
concludes that she really can’t love any- 
body and that she ought to become a 
- prostitute. She does not realize, how- 
ever, that she is also a warm, sym- 
pathetic, and innately intelligent person. 

What differentiates Mailer’s treat- 
ment of Hollywood people from those 
in Barbary Shore is that he does not 
try to explain them through big ideas 
that he pins on them. For the most part 
he merely lets us see and hear them. In 
addition, they are more recognizable in 
their roles. The stars do not act like 
Brooklyn housewives, and the pro- 
ducers are not Communist agents in dis- 
guise. A further indication of Mailer’s 
de-emphasis of total explanations is that 
he limits the book to Hollywood people. 
He sees the film capital as a separate 
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world, and perhaps even one with its 
own laws. 

Because of its smaller scope and 

greater credibility than Barbary Shore, 
The Deer Park is a livelier, more read- 
able, and humorous book. It has some 
interesting characters such as Collie 
Munshin, a big producer, who has a 
wonderful capacity for seeing himself 
both as the greedy capitalist (which he 
is) and as a man of great tenderness 
(which he is not), and Lulu, who seems 
determined to enjoy her every impulse 
to the hilt. There are some particularly 
entertaining accounts of Lulu’s versatil- 
ity: 
It took me longer than it need have taken 
to realize that the heart of her pleasure was 
to show herself. She hated holding some- 
thing in. If Lulu felt like burping, she would 
burp; if it came up that she wanted to put 
cold cream on her face, she would do it 
while entertaining half a dozen people. So 
it went with her acting. She could say to a 
stranger that she was going to be the great- 
est actress in the world. Once, talking to a 
stage director, she was close to tears be- 
cause the studio never gave her a part in a 
serious picture. “They ruin me,” she com- 
plained. “People don’t want glamour, they 
want acting. I’d take the smallest role if 
it was something I could get my teeth into.” 
Still, she quarreled for three days running, 
and how many hours on the telephone I 
could never guess, because Munshin who 
was producing her next picture would not 
enlarge her part. 

And yet when we take a second look 
at this and other passages, we realize 
that Mailer has not really shown us any- 
thing new or fresh about Hollywood. 
The producers act just as we imagine 
they ought to, and the stars have one 
round of affairs after another. Mailer’s 
real achievement is to describe Holly- 
wood life directly and clearly just as a 
documentary might describe it. After 
reading it, we have a fine view of what 
one could see were he as fine an ob- 
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server as Mailer actually is. 

But what the novel does not do is go 
below the surface to look at its char- 
acters and to give enough shape to their 
experience. We can see this limitation 
most clearly in the character of Sergius 
who is both a character in his own 
right and the narrator. As a central 
character he seems to be a rather con- 
fused, well-meaning, and bitter young 
fellow; but we do not really know be- 
cause we can’t tell how he feels about 
anything or even if he can feel any- 
thing. It is possible that Mailer wants us 
to see him as a member of a new lost 
generation unable to articulate its ex- 
perience, but we have no way of know- 
ing that, for Sergius is also the narrator 
who ought to be trying to put what hap- 
pens in some perspective. The curious 
effect that results is that the book really 
has no center, for Sergius is so in- 
articulate that we do not get to know 
him and he, in turn, has no capacity for 
doing anything but just report—or oc- 
casionally interpret in rudimentary 
psychoanalytical terminology—what he 
sees. Though the characters are distinct, 
they are so only because we see them 
on the surface. Below that we have no 
idea of their inner lives, or even if they 
have them, and whether or not it mat- 
ters. 

We can realize the book’s deadness 
when we compare it to Hemingway’s 
The Sun Also Rises, which also portrays 
people trying to live exciting lives to 
conceal their disillusionment. The dif- 
ference is that Hemingway’s language 
makes us aware of how empty and bit- 
ter and yet oddly heroic these lives are. 
But Mailer’s does not. Or an even better 
comparison might be with Nathaniel 
West’s The Day of the Locusts, a novel 
which also showed the emptiness and 
cruelty of life in Hollywood. Unlike 
Mailer, West makes us feel how empty 
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his characters lives are by using a 
prophetic style that creates a kind of 
nightmare world in which the char- 
acters come to life. 


Looking back on Norman Mailer’s 
novels as a whole, we are particularly 
impressed with the power and range of 
his documentation of contemporary 
American life. We find this, first of all, 
in his incisive observation, whether of 
Hollywood sexual mores or the drab 
routine of army life. The particular 
force of this observation comes from 
Mailer’s ability to record only the es- 
sentials that a tough-minded rationalist 
would note. A second indication is Mail- 
er’s persistently strong concern with im- 
portant moral issues and his insistence 
on seeing them in terms of good and 
evil. Whatever its limitations, Barbary 
Shore does painfully confront some of 
the unpleasant realities of the cold war. 
In The Deer Park Eitel clearly recog- 
nizes what he is doing when he agrees 
to testify before the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, and even Lulu ad- 
mits how much damage she can do to 
people. A third indication is Mailer’s 
intense awareness of the ordinary 
American’s profound feelings of per- 
sonal inadequacy, especially in war, his 
pervasive distrust of others, his rank 
cowardice in battle, his violent self- 
hatred, his terrible skepticism about 
love, and, most of all, his deep inner 
confusion. The most lasting impact of 
The Naked and the Dead comes from 
its anguished revelation of man’s 
squalid weakness. 

And yet, despite all its power, Mail- 
er’s documentation is pretty limited. In 
the first place, his observation, though 
central, is not vivid or concrete. Unlike 
Wolfe, for example, he cannot sharply 
convey the feel, the smell, the shapes, 
the surfaces of things to bring out their 
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particular life. Nor does he consistently 
write about people or places he knows 
intimately and almost uniquely—the 
way Fitzgerald does about the rich or 
Faulkner about the Snopes tribe. He 
comes closest to this personal kind of in- 
sight and feeling for his characters in 
the officer scenes in The Naked and the 
Dead. But, since then, he writes about 
people he has seen mostly from the out- 
side. In the second place, though his 
characters do see issues in moral terms, 
they see them in black and white, all-or- 
nothing choices that seem unnecessarily 
extreme. Once Eitel, for example, 
knows that he wants to return to Holly- 
wood, he seems bent on doing every- 
thing he can to destroy his self-respect. 
The result is a terrible over-simplifica- 
tion of moral awareness, which gives 
us very little real insight into the con- 
crete ways in which human beings do 
confront such issues. One important 
reason for this failure may be Mailer’s 
emphasis on the victim-victimizer thesis 
which operates too much like a formula. 
In the third place, Mailer deals with 
such a limited range of feelings. His 
characters are so bitter and suspicious 
and filled with such brooding self- 
hatred that they stifle their feelings for 
joy, sensuous pleasure, wit, imagina- 
tion, spontaneity, and love. The worst 
thing is that Mailer does not really 
make his reader feel how much richer 
his characters’ lives could be. It is one 
thing to live in a wasteland and know it; 


it is another to think that this is the 
only way men live. 

In the final analysis Mailer has not 
described a big enough or rich enough 
world. His is too narrow and onesided, 
for he does not have a view of human 
experience that does any real justice to 
man’s potentialities for feeling and ac- 
tion. More than that, he has not been 
able to create, as good novelists do, his 
own world which encompasses all he 
sees in a personal vision. Mailer’s neu- 
tral, uneven style is probably the most 
significant clue to his failure of vision, 
for it never vitalizes or individualizes. 
It merely records and analyzes. 

Whether Mailer will attain such vi- 
sion, one cannot say, for it is still very 
early in the game, and there seems some 
question that he has yet found a central 
set of experiences and characters that 
can become the core of his writing. Yet 
there is possibly one hopeful sign 
in The Deer Park, and that is that 
Mailer does have Sergius as his nar- 
rator. Sergius himself all too clearly 
recognizes his own desire for a mean- 
ingful view of life that he can express 
in some personal and concrete way. 
Sergius does not attain such a view, and 
he does not adequately express his—or 
anyone else’s—feelings. But he does 
honestly want to. Perhaps the fact that 
Mailer is so interested in Sergius may 
indicate that he himself is working to- 
ward the same goal. 


“The truth we especially expect literature to convey to us by its multifarious mode 
of communication is the truth of the self, and also the truth about the self, about 
the conditions of its existence, its survival, its development. .. . The function of 
literature, through all its mutations, has been to make us aware of the particularity 
of selves, and the high authority of the self in its quarrel with its society and its 
culture. Literature is in that sense subversive.” 


—LIONEL TRILLING in Freud and the 
Crisis of Our Culture 


Industry Views the Teaching 
of English 


Everett C. Smith 


HE GREATEST service you, as English 

teachers, can do for us in industry is 
to convince your students of the vital 
importance of studying English. Now I 
am sure that is just what you want to 
do, and I know, too, that it is not easy. 
Perhaps I can give you a little ammuni- 
tion which will help. 

Let us consider some of the aspects 
of industry which are perhaps not so 
well known by those not engaged in it. 
Let us consider specifically the small 
manufacturing group which is under 
the supervision of a foreman. Fifty 
years ago, the foreman was the com- 
plete boss in his group. He obtained the 
raw materials, he scheduled his produc- 
tion, assigned tasks, inspected the work, 
kept records of costs, and maintained 
his tools and machines. Now, however, 
most of these duties have become so 
complex as to require specialists. Thus, 
we have planners who design tools, 
methods, and layouts. There are produc- 
tion control men who order the material 
and schedule production. There are 
wage rate men who classify jobs and 
set a pattern for placement and pay- 
ment of the foremen’s employees. There 
are safety engineers, labor relations 
experts, and cost control men, all of 
whom have their fingers in the pie. 
None of these men work directly for 
any of the others. They must all work 
together, each trying to fulfill his own 
particular responsibility, but cooperat- 
ing with the others. 

The confusion could be terrible. But 
if effective communications are main- 
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tained among these different people, if 
they carefully explain their positions, 
the concerted efforts of these specialists 
can be very effective indeed. 

Thus the planner’s success depends 
not so much upon his skill in devising 
new tools and methods, though this is 
primary and basic, but chiefly upon his 
ability to sell his ideas to the foreman, 
the production control man, the cost 
man. The production control man is not 
successful because of the accuracy of 
his records or the ingenuity with which 
he matches customer’s requirements 
with material availability and machine 
capacity. Instead he is successful chiefly 
because of his ability to expedite, to 
convince the others on the team to fol- 
low his schedules and accept his manu- 
facturing priorities. So it is with the 
safety engineer, the wage rate man, and 
the labor relations man. Their success 
depends not so much upon their special 
knowledge or technical skill, but upon 
their ability to present, to sell their 
advice. 

In order that this be not entirely hy- 
pothetical, I took a little survey among 
sevéral of my associates. I asked them 
what percentage of their working time 
was spent in the following: reading, 
writing, listening, talking—and all 
others. I asked an engineer, an educa- 
tion and training specialist, a superin- 
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tendent, a labor relations negotiator, 
and a cost leader. The average came out 
this way: 

22% 
21% 

15% 


Reading 
Talking 

Listening 
Writing 13% 
All Other Activities 29% 


Obviously, there is a considerable 
amount of thinking, judgment, and 
analysis going on in conjunction with 
the reading, writing, listening, and talk- 
ing. The significant thing for us, how- 
ever, is that these men are using lan- 
guage as their tool in seventy-one per- 
cent of their activities. Just as the 
mechanic must be skillful in the use of 
his wrenches and screwdrivers, so these 
men must be skillful in the use of 
words. Now, granting that men work- 
ing in industry must be able to present 
their ideas effectively, does it neces- 


sarily follow that they must study Eng- 
lish in order to develop this ability? 
Probably you think so—I think so— 
but do your students think so? They 
might well ask: 


Sure, I know that a man has to be able to 
get his ideas across, but does he need to read 
Shakespeare’s sonnets or learn to conjugate 
verbs in order to express himself? I talk 
with my family and friends every day and 
I get along all right. All you have to do is 
say what you mean! That’s not hard. I 
don’t have to study English to do that! 


Let me read you a sentence from one 
of our business letters. This was written 
by an experienced, capable man in our 
sales organization, who knows his job 
and knows what he is talking about. He 
is discussing the change-over from a 
#6 to a #8 cable on one of our motors. 

If Wright Field had had reasons for the 


use of #6 due to the fact that the motor 
might be used most severely at times since 
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if the C26 ground power unit had become 
mared (sic) or for any such reason was 
hard to move you can bet your life that the 
sergeant who was ordering it moved over to 
the next engine would not be concerned 
about the overloading of the motor, but 
would expect the unit to move if the voltage 
was cut down by this motor lead so that the 
motor could not get enough amperes to 
develop (sic) sufficient torque to move it out 
of the hole it was in, then it would be a lot 
of trouble starting with the pilot in the plane 
who wanted to get in the air and shoot down 
somebody who was coming after him. 


Yes, he knows what he is talking 
about, but does anybody else know ? Did 
he find it easy to “say what one means”? 

At one stage of my industrial experi- 
ence, I was a raw material leader. I 
had three men working under my direc- 
tion. Our job was to determine the fac- 
tory’s needs for materials and place 
orders on approved vendors for these 
materials, specifying exact dates of 
shipment. Then we had to follow up to 
make certain the material would be 
shipped as needed. 

One of these men had been with the 
company for twenty-five years or more. 
He had done the same job for a long 
time, he knew the routines, he was good 
at figures, and he understood our objec- 
tives. He did an adequate, though un- 
inspired job. One day he called to my 
attention an invoice which we had re- 
ceived from a vendor, billing us for 
some material we had ordered. The 
material, which normally arrived about 
the same time as the invoice, had not 
come in. So we could not approve the 
invoice for payment. Yet if we did not 
approve it and send it along, we would 
likely lose the discount afforded for 
prompt payment. Already we had 
waited four days in the expectation that 
the material would arrive. 

I told Bill to write a letter to the 
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vendor. He was to ask if shipment had 
been made and if so, what the routing 
and way bill were. Then we could trace 
the shipment. If shipment had not been 
made, when would it be, and should we 
return the invoice for re-issue at the 
time of shipment? This is what he 
wrote: 


Refer our order No. FR xxx. Your in- 
voice IL000 received. When will you ship? 
Urgently required. 


Very truly yours, 


Bill knew the situation. He was the one 
who had brought it to my attention. 
Yet he could not explain it. Fortunately, 
he showed me the letter before it went 
out, and we sent another. 


Language Training Needed 


Last year in our company all of our 
supervisory personnel had to fill out 
position descriptions. These were thir- 
teen-page questionnaires concerning our 
jobs. The purpose of them was to eval- 
uate our jobs and so put them in the 
proper place in the salary scale. Obvi- 
ously it was to our personal advantage 
to complete these as fully as possible so 
as to make our jobs appear just as im- 
portant and responsible as could hon- 
estly be done. A few of the questions 
~ could be answered by checking blocks, 
but the majority required paragraphs of 
explanation. For most of our people it 
was a grueling task. One would think 
that surely a man could write about 
what he did every day. There are few 
things with which a person is more 
familiar. Yet for those who had not 
had the benefit of English instruction, 
it was one of the hardest jobs they had 
ever done. It was not really easy for the 
rest of us. 

No, the evidence is overwhelming 


that it is not easy to say what one 
means. Facility in self-expression does 
not come naturally. 

Peter Drucker, in the May 1952 
issue of Fortune, had an article on 
being an employee. A particular point 
that caught my fancy was his conclu- 
sion that poetry writing and short story 
writing were probably the most impor- 
tant subjects taught in our schools 
from the standpoint of preparing a 
person to be a good employee. Mr. 
Drucker went on to say that an employ- 
ment manager would likely be highly 
unimpressed by a young applicant who 
presented as his chief qualification a 
college major in poetry writing and 
short story writing. Yet that same man- 
ager would be the first to complain that 
not a person in his organization could 
write a decent report. These subjects, 
Mr. Drucker says, develop a sensitivity 
to language. Sensitivity to language— 
perhaps that is the key to the whole 
problem. 

So much of our trouble with other 
people comes from lack of sensitivity 
to language. We fail to recognize the 
connotation which certain words have 
for other people. As a result we may 
antagonize them or prejudice them 
against giving us their cooperation. For 
instance, The Opinion Research Cor- 
poration published in its Public Opinion 
Index for June 1954 some interesting 
answers to differently worded ques- 
tions. Ten hundred and seventy-one 
working people were polled: salaried, 
hourly-rated, and piece workers. To the 
question, “Would you like your com- 
pany to move in the direction of more 
improved machines that do the work 
quicker and better?” sixty-two percent 
answered “Yes.” To the question, 
“Where companies put in improved 
machines that do the work quicker and 
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better, do you think it is a good thing 
for employees?” fifty-two percent 
answered “Yes.” Yet when the question 
was asked, “Would you like your com- 
pany to move in the direction of more 
automation?” only thirty-one percent 
answered “Yes.” 

There are many such words around 
which attitudes have developed. We 
cannot effectively lead, guide, and ex- 
plain unless we are sensitive to words, 
to implications as well as definitions. 

If you accept my evidence as so far 
given and my conclusions therefrom, 
you might still ask: “Is industry, how- 
ever, sufficiently convinced of this to 
do anything about it? Are business 
leaders taking any positive steps to im- 
prove their own English and that of 
their subordinates?” That, of course, 
would be the real proof of our sincerity, 
of our conviction. 

The answer is yes. As evidence, there 
is Toastmasters International, formed 
by business men as a means of improv- 
ing their ability at self-expression. Also 
the Forum Club has as one of its ob- 
jectives the development of its mem- 
bers’ ability to speak effectively. 

In my own company we have several 
formal courses for selected employees 
designed to improve their ability to 
write and talk effectively. One of them 
is called “Effective Presentation,” a 
course which runs for seventeen weeks, 
meeting once per week for two hours. 
All class time is outside of regular 
working hours, that is, on the em- 
ployees’ own time. It was started in 
1943 in an eastern plant by a group of 
sales personnel, who felt the need of 
some means of developing their ability 
to express their ideas. In eleven years 
the course has spread to all major works 
of the company, with over a hundred 
separate classes now going on. There 


are over twelve thousand “graduates” 
of the course. 

The significant thing about this rapid 
growth is that, although the company 
management has fostered the course, 
the chief impetus has come from em- 
ployees themselves. Although enroll- 
ment is still limited to supervisory, spe- 
cialist, and trainee personnel, there are 
more candidates each year than can be 
accommodated. 

For the course we have a specially 
prepared text in which we give reading 
assignments. There are several assign- 
ments in letter writing, such as: 

(1) Write a letter to a business asso- 
ciate commending him on a good job 
well done. 

(2) Write a letter to an employee in 
your unit, who is retiring from the 
company. 

(3) Write a letter suggesting some 
innovation in the procedures, policies, 
or working conditions in your unit. 

The most important part of the 
assignment, however, is the preparation 
of a three-minute talk by each mem- 
ber of each class. A written outline 
and the written talk are both required 
to be turned in. These are conscien- 
tiously corrected by the instructor and 
returned. The talk itself is delivered to 
the class, after which the class and the 
instructor criticize the speaker. 

It is a rather rigorous course. Yet it 
is the most popular course that our 
company offers. One of the men in my 
class this year, who had finished high 
school some twenty years ago without 
having paid much attention to English 
or any other subject, told me that he 
had been pestering his superintendent 
for two years to get him into the course. 

Yes, both management and em- 
ployees recognize the need for improv- 
ing their ability in expressing ideas. 
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Industry and the English Curriculum 


I suppose it is only human nature 
that I should wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to deliver myself of a few com- 
ments on some phases of the English 
curriculum. You teach, I understand, 
such subjects as grammar, composition, 
literature, public speaking, perhaps 
poetry writing, journalism, and short 
story writing. 

Literature might be presumed to be 
quite irrevelant to an individual’s suc- 
cess in industry. Yet I believe it has its 
place in the English curriculum, not just 
for its cultural value but also for its 
practical value. I honestly believe that 
one cannot read Ruskin or Emerson, 
Wordsworth or Whittier, however cur- 
sorily, without some of that elegance 
and facility rubbing off. It is true that 
we learn mostly by practice, but we learn 
also by precept. Good literature affords 
the precepts. 

Public speaking might be the most 
useful course in the English curricu- 
lum, so far as industry is concerned. I 
do not know how it is taught now, 
but I recall how it was taught when I 
went to school. I took one semester of 
public speaking in high school, and I 
gave four talks in the entire semester. 
The rest of the time I listened to or 
slept through talks by classmates or in- 
structions by the teacher. If that is the 
way public speaking is taught now, I 
doubt its efficacy. I believe a student 
should give a talk at least twice a 
week. This is one subject where we 
need a maximum of practice and a 
minimum of precept. 

On poetry writing and short story 
writing, I will rest my case with Mr. 
Drucker. If these subjects develop sen- 
sitivity to language, then let us have 
them. 

In grammar, there is much that is 
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trivial. I fail to see how clarity is lost 
if one says, “It don’t” instead of “It 
doesn’t.” Nor does it seem really to 
matter whether I say, “Everybody will 
take their own notes” or “Everybody 
will take his own notes.” I suppose this 
sort of thing is more a matter of eti- 
quette than of efficiency, like eating 
peas with one’s knife. But when we 
deal with sentence construction, gram- 
mar becomes very important. So many 
sentences that I hear and read in in- 
dustrial correspondence are so _in- 
volved and grammatically incorrect 
that it becomes an exercise in logic to 
decode them. I like to think of gram- 
mar in connection with the little coin 
changers worn by our city bus drivers. 
Imagine, if you will, what happens 
when the bus driver receives his 
change in the morning. If the cashier 
hands him a roll of half-dollars, a roll 
of quarters, a roll of dimes, and a roll 
of nickels, the driver’s task is simple. 
He merely removes the paper and puts 
each stack of coins in the appropriate 
slot. It is quick and does not even re- 
quire his concentration. But if the 
cashier handed him a bag of loose 
coins, then the driver would have to 
sort them out individually and put 
them into the coin changer. It would 
take eight or ten times as long and 
would require his close attention. 

So it is with a sentence. If we hear a 
well-constructed, grammatical sen- 
tence, the ideas fall easily and quickly 
into the slots of our consciousness. But 
if we hear a conglomerate, ungram- 
matical hodge-podge, we have to sort 
it out at an expenditure of time and 
effort. By the time we have done so, 
the speaker is three or four sentences 
beyond us, and we have lost the thread. 
After only a few such sorting exer- 
cises on the speaker’s sentences, the 
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average listener decides the effort is 
not worth it, and goes to day-dream- 
ing of what he will do when he gets 
out of the meeting. 

In the teaching of grammar, I do 
not know just how to separate the 
trivial from the significant, so I sup- 
pose we must teach it all. Perhaps the 
best reason for studying grammar is 
summed up in the following statement: 
“What I have to say is so important 
that I want it expressed in the best 
possible language.” 

Composition is the course in the 
English curriculum which we most 
favor. It is the very fabric of what 
our employees are using every day. 
There is where the student should ap- 
ply himself most vigorously and where 
the teacher should instruct and moti- 
vate most effectively. I wish I could 
give you some neat and _ specific 
method of doing this. Unfortunately, 
I cannot, but there is one significant 
difference between English composi- 
tion as practiced in industry and as 
taught in the schools, which may, by 
our recognition of it, point out a way. 

In industry when Salesman Jones 
writes a letter to Foreman Brown, 
pointing out certain deficiencies in de- 
liveries and suggesting remedial proce- 
dures, he is committing himself as to: 

(1)—The accuracy of his informa- 
tion. 

(2)—A course of action which, if 
adopted and proven ill-advised, will re- 
flect to Jones’ discredit. 


Therefore, Jones wil be careful to say 
exactly what he means in terms which 
cannot be misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented. It is this feature of going out 
on a limb every time one puts some- 
thing in writing that characterizes bus- 
iness correspondence. Some people re- 
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act to this form of putting the finger 
on one’s self by avoiding all written 
communication, thereby greatly cur- 
tailing their effectiveness. Others, rec- 
ognizing the need for a positive ap- 
proach to their jobs and responsibili- 
ties, find a very strong motivation for 
improving their ability in self-expres- 
sion. 

If we can inject into our English as- 
signments at school this element of 
committing one’s self by what one 
writes, we shall have gone a long way 
toward providing motivation to the 
student. Drawing again upon my own 
school experience, I seem to remember 
assignments such as these: 

Write a 300-word theme on your favorite 
uncle, 

Write a theme describing what you did on 
your summer vacation, 

Write an expository theme on how to play 
your favorite sport. 


Now there is nothing wrong with 

these assignments. They fulfill the de- 

sired feature of letting the student 
write on something within his intimate 
experience and in which he might be 
presumed to have some interest. But 
they do not motivate him to do a good, 
careful job. 

Instead, suppose we assign him some 
topics such as: 

Write a commentary on English instruc- 
tion in your school, with suggestions as 
to how it might be improved. 

Discuss the athletic program in your school, 
with recommendations on how it should 
be changed. 

Analyze the general attitude of your associ- 
ates toward school, with your comments. 


I would suggest that these themes be 
not only assigned, turned in, graded, 
and returned, but actually submitted 
to someone for consideration. In the 
first example above, it might be the 
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supervisor of English instruction. In 
the second, it might be the director of 
athletics. Perhaps they should just be 
read to the class. 

I may be far off the rails in suggest- 
ing such assignments. If so, forgive 
my ignorance of pedagogy, and accept 
them as examples of the point I am 
trying to make: Place some burden of 
responsibility on the student for what 
he says, so that he will be moved to 
say it carefully. 

English, as a subject, seems to have 
waned in popularity during the last 
generation. Most students and their 
parents seem to regard it as something 
that is taught because it has always 
been taught, that it has no real practi- 
cal application. It would be much bet- 
ter, they think, to study shorthand, 
typing, machine shop, science and 
mathematics, because those subjects 
prepare one for specific jobs. Industry 
has contributed to this attitude. Even 
in times of curtailed production, we 
have still hired a few stenographers, 
engineers, accountants, and tool- 
makers. Whereas, even when we are 
hiring heavily, we have very few jobs 
for the boy or girl who has majored 
in English. 

Yet this is not a weakness in the 
case for English. Indeed, it is quite the 


opposite. English is not something 
used by a few specialists but by every- 
one: the stenographer, the engineer, 
the toolmaker, the accountant, the 
clerk. Ability in English enhances one’s 
value in all these fields. It is probably 
not the wisest course for a student 
seeking a career in industry to major 
in English. It is better to select a spec- 
ialty, but to take English as a supple- 
ment. My point is that English is a 
supplement needed and used by all 
specialists. 

The best toolmaker will never be- 
come a successful foreman purely on 
his technical ability. The most profici- 
ent engineer will not make a supervisor 
purely on his engineering know-how. 
Something else is needed. We call it 
“leadership.” There have been a lot 
of attempts to define leadership, some 
adequate, some not, none complete. 
One ingredient which seems common 
to most is the ability to express ideas 
to others. I know of no better way to 
develop this ability than by the con- 
scientious study of English. 

So we in industry hope that you do 
an excellent job of instructing in 
English. We wish you well and offer 
our strongest encouragement. But we 
say also: Sell your product; you have 
a good one. 


“So long have educators and parents found refuge behind the thought that in the 
process of being educated the gifted child will take care of himself that it is time 
to examine the results. In the area of reading, examination points out two deplor- 
able extremes in the group of pupils with superior mental ability. At one end are 
the caricatured bookworms with noses so buried in their books that no practical 
application is made of the content read. At the other end, and covering a too 
great proportion of the scale, are the boys and girls whom neither home nor school 


exposes to adequate reading materials.” 


—Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, October 1955. 


Does Knowledge of Grammar 
Improve Reading? 


M. Strom 


peers unabated to this day is 
the claim that a knowledge of 
grammar functions in reading. Stella 
S. Center’ and others have deplored 
the failure of teachers of English to 
emphasize that a knowledge of sen- 
tence structure may be an aid to read- 
ing. Since English is a syntactical 
language, they say, the reader must be 
conscious of the agreement of subject 
and predicate, the juxtaposition of ad- 
verbs and adjectives with the words 
they modify, and the concord of pro- 
nouns and their antecedents. In the 
reading of poetry, a knowledge of 
grammar is imperative, for poetic lines 
are frequently characterized by in- 
verted order of words, condensations, 
elipses, and phrases interpolated be- 
tween main sentence elements. 

Because there were few research 
studies relating to the problem, the 
author initiated a study to clarify the 
most persistent questions concerning 
the claim that a knowledge of grammar 
functions in reading. The study was 
especially concerned with the relation- 
ship existing between the ability to 
read materials of an informative or 
literary nature and the ability to an- 
alyze the syntax and grammar of the 
sentences read. In addition, it aimed 
to discover the effect of the following 
related factors upon this relationship: 
intelligence, socio-economic _ status, 
sex, knowledge of vocabulary, and un- 
derstanding of foreign languages. 


* Center, Stella S., The Art of Book Reading 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952). 


In order to investigate these prob- 
lems, it was necessary to construct 
valid and reliable tests of reading, vo- 
cabulary, and grammar and syntax on 
the same literary or informative pas- 
sages; to administer these tests to 


pupils in a selected group of schools; 
and then to work out the necessary 
correlations among reading, vocabu- 
lary, and grammar and syntax. In ad- 
dition, measures of intelligence, socio- 
economic status, and knowledge of 
foreign languages were needed. 


Measuring Devices Used in the 
Final Study 


Each of the following measuring 
devices was administered to the 327 
sophomores in the fifteen classes co- 
operating in the final study. These 
classes were chosen from ten public 
and private high schools located in 
nine different communities in eight 
states: 

1. A mimeographed questionnaire of 
socio-economic status, adapted from 
the Minnesota Socio-Economic Rating 
Scale, with questions on the occupation 
of the father or of the person with 
whom the pupil lived who furnished 
the major support of the family, per- 


Ingrid M. Strom is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at Indiana Uni- 
versity. This article is based on find- 
ings from her doctoral study, com- 
pleted at the University of Minnesota 
last year. 
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sons in the home who in daily conver- 
sation used some other language than 
English, and the languages spoken in 
ordinary conversation in the pupil’s 
home. 

2. The California Test of Mental 
Maturity, Non-Language Section, 
Grades 9 to Adult, 1951 Edition. 

3. The test battery, How Well Do 
You Read?, devised by the author, 
with three sections on reading, vocab- 
ulary, and grammar and syntax. The 
pupils were tested in the reading sec- 
tion on their comprehension of ten 
literary or informative passages; in 
the vocabulary section, on their knowl- 
edge of the vocabulary in the selec- 
tions; and in the section on grammar 
and syntax, on their knowledge of the 
grammar and syntax of the sentences 
composing the reading passages. These 
tests were constructed after trial test- 
ing of large numbers of students. The 
Davis? technique was used to determine 
the discrimination and difficulty in- 
dices of each of the 1373 objective- 
type test items. Mean discrimination 
and difficulty indices were found for 
each of the three parts of the twenty- 
five trial tests. From the twenty-five, 
ten were selected for inclusion in the 
final test battery, How Well Do You 
Read? The selection was made on the 
basis of certain criteria. Each of the 
tests chosen had to meet rigid stand- 
ards, namely, a high mean discrimina- 
tion index, a high coefficient of 
reliability, and a mean difficulty index 
falling within the “difficulty frames” 
required for the study. The higher 
the mean discrimination index, the 
better do the questions on the selection 


?Davis, Frederick B., Item Analysis Data, 
Their Computation, Interpretation, and Use in 
Test Construction (Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1949). 
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discriminate ; the higher the mean diffi- 
culty index, the easier is the test on the 
passage. In order to have a well-bal- 
anced choice of selections, the investi- 
gator included passages that repre- 
sented the following five frames: 

(1) easy reading, easy grammatical 
and syntactical structure; 

(2) easy reading, difficult gram- 
matical and syntactical structure; 

(3) average reading, average 
grammatical and syntactical structure; 

(4) difficult reading, difficult gram- 
matical and syntactical structure; 

(5) difficult reading, easy grammat- 
ical and syntactical structure. 

The coefficients of reliability for 
each of the ten selections, as deter- 
mined by the Hoyt* formula, ranged 
from .62 to .86. A coefficient of .50 
is the lowest coefficient acceptable for 
group prediction. 


The Final Testing 

For the final study, the investigator 
selected as participants fifteen sopho- 
more classes from ten public and pri- 
vate high schools situated in New 
Hampshire, California, Washington, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Minnesota, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan. The pupils to whom 
the final tests were administered in the 
winter and spring of 1953 represented 
a wide range of intellectual capacities 
and socio-economic backgrounds. In- 
cluded among the cooperating schools 
were one laboratory high school con- 
nected with a state university, one 
private boarding school for boys, one 
private boarding school for girls, five 
coeducational, metropolitan high 
schools, one rural high school, and one 
suburban high school. 

* Hoyt, C. J., “Note on the Simplified Method 
of Computing Test Reliability,” Educational and 


Psychological Measurement, I (January 1941), 
93-95. 
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After the test battery, How Well Do 
You Read?, and the other measuring 
devices had been administered to the 
fifteen sophomore classes in the final 
study, the data were analyzed statisti- 
cally. In a study of this nature, it was 
important that the measuring devices 
were reliable. The coefficients of re- 
liability for each of the three sections 
of the test battery, How Well Do You 
Read?, were computed on the basis of 
item analysis and the Hoyt formula, 
and were found to be .83 on the read- 
ing section, .93 on the vocabulary sec- 
tion, and .94 on the section of gram- 
mar and syntax. 


Major Findings: 

1. In general, there was little, if 
any, relationship between the pupils’ 
comprehension of ten selected passages 
of poetry and literary prose and their 
ability to classify crucial elements of 
grammar and syntax in the sentences 
in these passages, except in a group of 
four classes from experimental 
schools. Percentages cannot be com- 
pared, but it is interesting to note that 
the average percents of accuracy for 
each of the ten passages in the test 
battery, How Well Do You Read?, 
ranged from 61.72 to 88.51 in reading 
and from 33.89 to 44.69 in grammar 
and syntax. In reading, the median 
score among the average percents of 
accuracy was 70.97; in grammar and 
syntax, it was 39.87. 

2. Because the performance of the 
pupils on the tests of reading, vocabu- 
lary, and grammar and syntax was 
widely different in the public and 
private schools, the two groups of 
schools were considered separately 
when intercorrelations were found 
(1) between the total scores on the sec- 
tions of the test, How Well Do You 


Read?, (2) and between the total 
scores on the California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity and the total scores on 
the parts of the battery. All of these 
correlations were statistically signifi- 
cant at the one percent level. By “sig- 
nificance at the one percent level” is 
meant that, in repeated samples of the 
same size, only one time in 100 will 
the obtained coefficient of correlation 
be due to errors of random sampling 
or to chance. 

Between reading and grammar, the 
correlations were .57 for the public 
schools and .39 for the private schools. 
Further statistical analysis revealed 
that the correlation of .57 between 
reading and grammar for the pupils 
in the public schools indicates that 
thirty-two percent of the variance in 
reading may be associated with the 
variance in grammar. Similarly, the cor- 
relation of .39 between reading and 
grammar for pupils in the private 
schools indicates that fifteen percent of 
the variance in reading may be associ- 
ated with the variance in grammar. 

3. Because it was necessary to de- 
termine whether the correlations be- 
tween the abilities studied varied for 
groups with different socio-economic 
backgrounds, the pupils in the public 
schools were placed in four groups 
according to paternal occupations. The 
seven classes of occupations listed in 
The Minnesota Scale for Paternal Oc- 
cupations were telescoped to four as 
follows: 


Category I 


Parents were employed in profes- 
sional, semi-professional, and mana- 
gerial positions. 


Category II 
Parents worked in clerical and minor 


il 
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clerical jobs and in semi-skilled and 
skilled trades. 


Category III 


Parents were employed in slightly 
skilled trades and in day labor. 


Category IV 
Parents were farmers. 


The coefficients of correlation be- 
tween reading and vocabulary (.36- 
87), reading and grammar (.52-.73), 
and vocabulary and grammar (.53- 
.74) were all statistically significant 
at the one percent level for the pupils 
in all four categories. The correlations 
between reading and grammar were 
.54 for Category I, .52 for Category 
II, .73 for Category III, and .72 for 
Category IV. A correlation of .52 in- 
dicates that twenty-seven percent of 
the variance in reading can be associ- 
ated with the variance in grammar 
and syntax, and vice versa; one of 
.73, that fifty-four percent of the vari- 
ance in one variable may be associated 
with the variance in the other one. 

4. Especially important was the 
finding that, for all four occupational 
categories, the correlations were all 
statistically significant at the one per- 
cent level between reading and vocabu- 


lary, reading and grammar, and vo-- 


cabulary and grammar. The question 
arose, therefore, whether a common 
factor was operating in all the inter- 
relationships. Such a common factor 
might be the influence of socio-eco- 
nomic background. Analysis showed 
that there were no statistically signifi- 
cant differences between the means in 
grammar and syntax among the four 
occupational levels in the public 
schools. There were, however, signifi- 
cant differences between the means in 
intelligence, reading, and vocabulary. 


Therefore, the investigator concluded 
that socio-economic background, as 
evidenced by paternal occupation, was 
a factor influencing performance on all 
of the tests except the one on grammar 
and syntax. 

5. The last step in the study was to 
discover if there was any relationship 
between reading and grammar after 
the influence of intelligence had been 
removed. For purposes of statistical 
study the classes had to be re-grouped 
as follows: 


Group A—Public schools drawing pu- 
pils from lower socio-economic 
families. 


Group B—Public schools drawing pu- 
pils from upper socio-economic 
families. 


Group C—Experimental schools. 
Group D—Private schools. 


With the effect of intelligence re- 
moved, significant differences were 
found in grammar and syntax for all 
types of schools except Group B. 
When reading was adjusted for gram- 
mar and syntax, the only group sig- 
nificantly affected was Group C, 
the group composed of the four classes 
from experimental schools. For Group 
C, the differences in reading were sta- 
tistically significant after the removal 
of the effect of knowledge of grammar 
and syntax. 

6. Boys and girls were homogene- 
ous in performance on the tests of in- 
telligence, reading, vocabulary, and 
grammar and syntax; hence, sex had 
no influence on the factors studied 
here. 

7. Questionnaires filled out by the 
pupils revealed that the amount of 
foreign language heard or spoken in 
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their homes was so small as to be al- 
most negligible. 


Implications for Teaching 


Inasmuch as the four experimental 
classes reported teaching grammar in 
direct relation to written and oral ex- 
pression, it is possible that the rela- 
tionship between reading and gram- 
mar and syntax was caused by the 
nature of the instruction in grammar 
and syntax. Further experimentation 
at this point would be necessary to 
demonstrate this conclusion. 


Additional Research Needed 


An experimental study, utilizing ex- 
perimental and control groups, is 
needed to show specifically how gram- 
matical analysis may be used to im- 
prove reading. The control group may 
be taught grammar in the usual man- 
ner, that is, divorced from the expres- 
sion of thought in speech or writing. 
The experimental groups may try out 
various approaches: (1) a thought 
method applied to reading that would 
be similar to that used by Ellen Frog- 
ner* in improving sentence structure in 


“Frogner, Ellen, “Grammar and Thought Ap- 
proaches in Improving Sentence Structure,” 


writing; (2) a linguistic approach ap- 
plied to improving reading that would 
utilize a simplification of Fries’® or 
Whitehall’s® classification of the struc- 
ture of English; (3) a functional 
grammar technique to improve read- 
ing, stressing the inductive method of 
teaching grammar advocated in the 
publications of the National Council of 
Teachers of English; (4) a “school 
grammar” approach to improve read- 
ing, using the body of grammar recom- 
mended in most courses of study in the 
English language arts and in the ma- 
jority of the high school textbooks in 
composition. In each of the experi- 
mental classes, the goal in learning 
grammar would be to use it in improv- 
ing reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. A comparison of results 
would give insight into which method 
has the more carry-over in reading. 


School Review, XLVII (November 1939), 663- 
75 and “Grammar Approach Versus Thought 
Approach in Teaching Sentence Structure,” 
The English Journal, XXVIII (September 
1939), 518-26. 

* Fries, Charles C., The Structure of English 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1952). 

* Whitehall, Harold, Structural Essentials of 
English (Revised and Enlarged Preliminary 
Edition, Indiana University, 1954; Mimeo- 
graphed). 


“. .. Tam concerned here with two functions which literary and poetic symbols 
perform with respect to our emotional life. First, by means of literary symbols 
we may be introduced vicariously to the emotions and situations which we have 
not yet had occasion to experience; in this sense, literature is preparation. Sec- 
ondly, symbols enable us to organize the experiences we have had, make us aware 
of them, and therefore help us to come to terms with them; in this sense, litera- 
ture is learning. . . . If our symbolic representations give a false or misleading 
impression of what life is likely to be, we are worse prepared for life than we 
would have been had we not been exposed to them at all.” 


—S. I. Hayakawa in Etc., Winter 1955 
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Behind the Tinsel Curtain 


Patrick D. Hazard 


five generations ago, when 
mass communication first began to 
transform our society, Emerson gave 
the American teacher some advice that 
strikes me as even more pertinent 
today. Sensing that the tyranny of the 
mass mind or the bondage of public 
opinion was to be one of the gravest 
dangers of a cultural democracy, he 
hoped that the scholar or teacher 
would “defer never to the popular 
cry.” “Let him not quit his belief,” 
Emerson advised in The American 
Scholar, “that a popgun is a popgun, 
though the ancient and honorable of 
the earth affirm it to be the crack of 
doom.” 


Mediocrity in Mass Media 


We live, it seems to me, in what 
might justly be called The Age of the 
Popgun. For these are times in which 
many small bores pretend to more cali- 
bre than they really have. Emerson’s 
popguns, however, had only the tele- 
graph and penny press at their disposal. 
Ours have an unbelievably pervasive 
network of mass communication that 
they use to envelop us in a smog of 
mediocrity. Press agents, ad-copy writ- 
ers, and other hawkers of a chrome- 
plated philosophy of comfort and suc- 
cess monopolize the mass media. They 
make of these potentially great instru- 
ments of enlightenment what Norman 
Cousins has shrewdly called a great 
“industry of distraction.” 

The dream world of popular cul- 
ture prefabricated daily by the media 
is a two-dimensional affair. In it crew- 
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cut boy meets Vogue-ad girl with con- 
vertible ideals. They live happily ever 
after (bypassing birth, work, death), 
trying hard to keep up the payments. 
Most of their leisure they fritter away 
with time-saving gadgets. They read 
condensed books because they don’t 
have time. They learn the power of posi- 
tive thinking. They are the happy con- 
sumers, bedevilled to trade everything 
in on a new model. 

Certainly, this is a caricature; but 
only to us who have developed a set of 
values. To the adolescent this fantasy 
world of popular culture is the real 
thing. In my opinion, many of the 
difficulties that plague the humanities 
teacher today derive directly from the 
fact that we ignore the absorption of 
the adolescent in the chimerical world 
of the popular arts. He is a helpless 
victim behind the tinsel curtain of su- 
perficial, glib values disseminated by 
the mass media. 

Banality, the spurious or superficial treat- 
ment of serious subjects, sentimentality, the 
easy acceptance of dubious ideals, the dis- 
tortion or masking of reality, shallowness 
and insincerity, all the meretricious gloss 
and false emphases of bad popular art, dis- 
pensed in a ceaseless stream to a vast public, 
cannot have but an enervating and distort- 
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ing cumulative effect upon individuals and 
society.? 


So writes Stanley Reed, a British 
teacher and film critic, in an important 
article that spells out the responsibility 
of the English teacher for developing 
student taste in the popular arts. To 
help our students penetrate the tinsel 
curtain, we must make them dissatis- 
fied with the mediocre in popular art. 
Until we can break down their com- 
placent acceptance of the fifth-rate, we 
will find deaf ears for our larger mes- 
sage of excellence in the classics. 

Before suggesting practical implica- 
tions of this theory for the classroom, 
it may be wise to suggest specifically 
how the media victimize our youth 
with their mediocre messages. Why do 
we face a shortage of teachers? A 
contributing factor is the dowdy, bum- 
bling stereotype of the teacher whole- 
saled on the media. How many chil- 
dren can be inspired hy such an image? 
Why are too few young people taking 
scientific training? Think of the mad 
professor you last saw on TV! Or is 
American artistic leadership somehow 
not commensurate with our material 
prosperity? I wonder how much the 
tousled hair, sloppy clothes stereotype 
of the artist inhibits sensitive young 
people from aspiring to such a life of 
excellence. The media distort and dis- 
tract, keeping the majority of our 
youth at a shallow level of self-aware- 
ness. 

And what are the newer media 
doing to that first and still most im- 
pressive mass medium, language it- 
self? We are witnessing the decline of 
the superlative; “super-deluxe’ now 
refers to an average automobile. 

*“Guidance in Aesthetic Appreciation; The 


Theatre and Film,” Yearbook of Education 
(Macmillan, 1955). 
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“Best” no longer makes an over- 
stimulated consumer flicker; even “‘co- 
lossal” and “stupendous” become 
pygmy words in the ad writer’s deliri- 
ous “can-you-top-this” search for 
blurbs. And when the words them- 
selves are not being defiled and per- 
verted for the grand aim of selling 
soap and cigarettes, they are being 
used to convey essentially irrelevant 
messages. Language, our province as 
English teachers, is thus both debased 
and abused. It is in such a context that 
I found Emerson’s insistence that we 
call popguns popguns so appealing. 

How would this dour theory work 
in the worst of all possible worlds? 
Suppose you find yourself faced next 
semester with a class of comic book 
addicts. No uncommon plight, surely. 
Such was the recent fate of a very 
imaginative teacher with an excellent 
background in English literature and 
criticism. She decided in desperation to 
beard the lion in its den. She opened 
the semester with a one-week unit on 
comic book reading. 

She found, as she suspected, that her 
addicts were unthinking, uncritical de- 
vourers of the sub-literary species, 
comic. So she started them asking each 
other basic questions: Why do we read 
them? Why do adults read them? Why 
do parents object? What kind of 
comics are there? Who reads which 
type? What are typical comic book 
heroes like? What do they have in 
common? What values do they sup- 
port? To what extent, if at all, are 
our own standards shaped by their 
conduct? The answers were thin, to put 
it charitably. She passed out a bibli- 
ography of fifty items on the subject 
from the school library; each student 
had to take notes on five and then an- 
swer the questions, first in an oral 
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report or panel, next in an individual 
theme. The critical storm stirred up by 
this invasion of unexamined areas of 
life blew fresh air throughout the en- 
tire year’s work. In a small way, her 
students had begun to lead the So- 
cratic “examined” life. 


Criticism in the Classroom 


And to lead the examined life—the 
only kind worth living according to 
the philosopher—the adolescent must 
be led to examine those influences 
which shape him daily. He must learn 
to examine systematically, in short, the 
commercial mass media. For these in- 
fluences literally create the moral and 
mental climate in which he lives. So 
far as I can see, the English classroom 
is the place in the secondary school 
where such an examination of values 
and thought should take place. 

And to establish such a tradition of 
criticism would entail nothing more 
than an awareness on the part of the 
teacher of what her students were ex- 
periencing on the media and an occa- 
sional inclusion in the curriculum of 
printed materials on the newer media. 
Take the case of TV. It is the enfant 
terrible of the popular arts, and if one 
can be convinced that it should be ex- 
amined in the classroom, then a for- 
tiori the other popular arts have a place 
there too. 

The first thing we can do in the case 
of TV is simply to list programs. The 
fact of choice is thus first made self- 
conscious. “Listenables and Look- 
ables” in Scholastic Teacher or su- 
perior programs underlined in the local 
paper are possible approaches. The 
larger metropolitan areas usually have 
TV supplements, among the best being 
those of the New York Times and 
Herald Tribune. I sold copies of TV 


Guide to a fourth of my high school 
students, passing on to them the below- 
newsstand price that the magazine 
distributor was willing to extend us. 
Five minutes a week for previewing 
the best of next week’s programs as 
summarized in TV Guide is a wise in- 
vestment for any English teacher. 

Reading John Crosby’s better col- 
umns to a class prepares it for the idea 
of literate criticism of semi-literate 
programs. His articles on sob shows 
and repetitive panel shows proved very 
effective in the tenth grade. Goodman 
Ace’s new collection of criticism from 
the Saturday Review, The Book of 
Little Knowledge: More Than You 
Want to Know About Television 
(Simon-Schuster, $3.00), is another ex- 
cellent starting place. His spoofing of 
advertising and ratings and his defense 
of the writer will suggest to many of 
your students the importance of expect- 
ing quality from TV. It is a short step 
from your reading to them to their 
reading of criticism of all the popular 
arts from magazines and books in a 
classroom media library. The maga- 
zine Variety has a rare combination of 
raciness and good judgment that will 
appeal to advanced classes. The won- 
derful thing to remember is that you 
will have them reading and thinking 
about media of which they were form- 
erly the supine victims. 

Once the teacher has enabled the stu- 
dent to see the importance of picking 
and choosing, the offensive for excel- 
lence can be pushed forward. On 4 re- 
cent weekend, a TV viewer could have 
seen “The Caine Mutiny Court Mar- 
tial” (CBS), “The Devil’s Disciple” 
(NBC), “She Stoops to Conquer” 
(CBS), and “The Lavender Hill 
Mob” (ABC). Here is surely an em- 
barrassment of riches. The hitch is 


this: If these cultural programs do not 
pay off, if enough people do not call 
for more, then we may revert to the 
wrestling match level of a few years 
ago. It seems to me that English teach- 
ers have a great deal at stake person- 
ally in the future of top quality pro- 
gramming. 

What can an English teacher do to 
encourage creative programming? By 
teaching the best programs, of course. 
But there is another dimension to our 
encouragement of excellence in the 
mass media. Tomorrow’s Paddy 
Chayefskys and Robert Alan Arthurs 
are now in our classrooms. What have 
we done to help them understand the 
importance of artistic integrity in the 
popular arts? Do we make them feel 
that film and television deserve as 
much of their creativity as novel and 
lyric? 

One way to establish such a climate 
for excellence is to suggest that they 
read the comments of leading TV 
playwrights and directors on their 
crafts. William Kaufman has edited 
two slim, inexpensive volumes on these 
subjects that you might place in your 
classroom media library, How to 
Write for Television and How to Di- 
rect for Television (Hastings House, 
$2.50). Mature students will want to 
read the essays on the craft of TV 
drama in Paddy Chayefsky’s collection 
of plays (Simon-Schuster, $3.75). 

A practical way to sharpen your stu- 
dents’ awareness of the special form of 
TV art is to have them make sample 
scripts, adapting short stories and 
dramas from their anthologies and 
staging them in video terms. You will 
find that their increased awareness of 
esthetic form will lead to a deeper 
appreciation of the traditional forms— 
fiction, poetry, drama. Multi-media 
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translation of literary works is a tech- 
nique recommended by Professor Mar- 
shall McLuhan of the University of 
Toronto. He conceives of the newer 
media as new languages which we 
must learn to master. And just as we 
learn much from translating English 
into French and French into Latin, so 
will your students learn the languages 
of the newer media by seeing Herman 
Wouk’s novel, The Caine Mutiny, 
undergo permutation as, successively, 
film, stage play, and TV presentation. 
But they must be taught to see these 
fine points, and only we can teach 
them. This teaching of preciseness and 
nuance is exactly what our profession 
has been doing right along. The emer- 
gence of the mass media has just com- 
plicated our task at the same time that 
it has opened brilliant new vistas of dra- 
matic experience for our students. 
Finally, a reactionary proposal. You 
will see a common strategy in my sug- 
gestions . They all included the use of 
printed aids to the newer media. Print 
alone will stop the teen-ager from his 
whirl of confusion long enough to 
achieve the necessary perspective. 
Printed aids are a long overdue com- 
plement to audio-visual aids for teach- 
ing the older forms of literature. 
Printed aids do two things for the stu- 
dent: (1) criticize mediocrity and 
(2) hold out a vision of excellence. 
Printed aids help the student to take 
the popular arts seriously; they have 
already taken him—as consumer—in 
dead seriousness. The urgency of the 
English teacher’s responsibility to the 
popular arts comes from the fact that 
the student is unprotected. He desper- 
ately needs help only we can give him. 
As English teachers, then, we must 
live in two worlds to be effective with 
(Continued on page 144) 
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Teaching Guide for Richard III 


Frank and Audrey Hodgins 


_— THE American of today Shake- 
spear’s Richard III may appear, 
with all its lust and violence, the case 
study of a degenerate, a pathological 
criminal whom our society would clap 
into the nearest jail or asylum. To see 
the play thus is to be trapped without 
perspective in our own point in his- 
tory. Although we do not tend to iden- 
tify ourselves with murderers, we are 
quite familiar in our competitive, 
success-orientated society with the man 
who will stop at virtually nothing to 
get ahead. 

Yet Shakespeare’s Renaissance age 
had a different pattern of expectation 
for men and for society. The position 
of man, symbolized in the stage of 
Shakespeare’s own Globe Theater with 
its trap door leading to the underworld 
and the balcony that could sometimes 
be a stairway to heaven, was that of 
a creature part-angel, part-animal, 
caught between earth and heaven. So- 
ciety was the instrument that kept man 
in his proper place, reminded him that 
God and the angels were above and 
that he must not fall to the level of the 
animals. Society was order, the con- 
ventions that assured man his place in 
a hierarchy ascending from the lowest 
animal through men, kings, angels to 
God—the Great Chain of Being. To 
violate that order was to sin against 
God, against society, against man’s 
very nature. 

Such a violator (the Elizabethans, 
with an imperfect notion of an Italian 
Renaissance man, often referred to 
him as the Machiavel) was thus a 
threat to all men. He jeopardized the 
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position of every man in God’s scheme 
for the world. If he were a king, as 
Richard was, his offense against order 
was doubly dangerous, for the very 
fabric of society was torn; the ac- 
cepted forms by which men live to- 
gether became a monstrous joke, for 
the king himself—the pinnacle of hu- 
man order—had broken the rules. 

Such a king, of course, was bound to 
fall. This was the position of Shake- 
speare’s Richard III. In coming to his 
throne he violated the very order upon 
which his throne rested. Once there, he 
must pretend that the violations never 
occurred, that no rules had been 
broken. He must blind himself to the 
consequences of his own acts. Seeing 
all others from the limited perspective 
of his own goals, he suffers a mental 
nearsightedness which is his own un- 
doing. 

With our contemporary sociological 
orientation, we are at first inclined to 
excuse, or at least explain, Richard as 
a victim of heredity and environment. 
Richard himself makes a play for 
those very sympathies in his opening 
soliloquy. Citing the decadence of the 
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TEACHING GUIDE FOR RICHARD III 


court and his own physical deformi- 
ties, he announces, “I am determinéd 
to prove a villain.” What seems a ra- 
tional explanation of his conduct will, 
however, soon prove inadequate. As 
his duplicities are compounded, such a 
“rational” explanation becomes mere 
rationalization, and we begin to formu- 
late standards outside of heredity and 
environment by which Richard must 
be judged. The play postulates an 
ideal, a perfect king and a perfect so- 
ciety, by which the real, Richard and 
England, must be judged—and they 
are found wanting. 

Richard’s role as arch dissembler is 
made immediately known to the audi- 
ence through his soliloquies and whis- 
pered asides, but even more dramati- 
cally is his character revealed as he is 
confronted with the established insti- 
tuitions and the traditional values of so- 
ciety. Richard refuses to be shaped by 
these forces; instead, he intends to 
distort and pervert them for his pur- 
poses. The church, the state, the family 
—faith, loyalty, love—all are to be 
“used.” Like the perfect opportunist, 
Richard counts as virtue the ability to 
make fortune yield through foresight. 
Like the Machiavel, he cannot admit 
that a man may refuse, even at the risk 
of death, to be used; that a man may 
say “nay,” even to a king. 

In Act I we see the travesty of 
brotherhood in Richard’s betrayal of 
Clarence, the parody of love in his 
wooing of Anne. The world is truly 
turned upside down, and what seems to 
be is not. What is, can scarce be named. 
Only in dreams and prophecy can the 
truth exist, in Margaret’s prophecy of 
impending doom, in Clarence’s dream 
of death by drowning. 

Act II begins with an attempt to set 
this world aright. King Edward, on 
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his deathbed, achieves an apparent rec- 
onciliation, but it is a peace in name 
only. Men’s words still do not reflect 
their hearts. Richard, we know, will 
“seem a saint” when most he plays the 
devil. The problem of the play cannot 
be solved in words alone; a man must 
be found whose words and deeds truly 
mirror his heart. Such a man, we hope, 
is Richmond. 

With the executions of Rivers, 
Grey, and Vaughan, with the even 
more blatantly trumped up death sen- 
tence of Hastings, with the murders of 
the young princes and Anne, we be- 
come increasingly aware that a false 
king, a “pretender,” can be secure only 
when all the possibilities are under 
control, and such absolute control 
often requires death. Even the hired 
professional murderers show more re- 
morse and conscience than the King. 
The man who seems to be Richard’s 
most trusted friend is really no friend, 
and when “Buckingham grows circum- 
spect” he issues his own death warrant. 
A murderer can never truly be safe 
until all the world is dead, and so the 
circle of Richard’s murders grows 
wider. 

Again it is only in dreams that the 
truth may be spoken—in Stanley’s 
dream of the boar is reflected the real 
state of England. The scrivner, as he 
copies documents, the false history of 
a false king, knows only too well the 
farcical nature of fact in Richard’s 
realm. ““Yet who’s so blind but says he 
sees it not? Bad is the world and all 
will come to naught when such bad 
dealing must be seen in thought.” 

Even the church becomes mere tool 
for Richard as he carefully arranges 
his public entrance between two clergy 
with a prayer book in his hand—the 
appearance of a religious ruler, but the 
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appearance only. Either holy or secu- 
lar love is meaningless to Richard who 
even dares to press his suit with the 
young Elizabeth in the same words 
used to win Anne, “Say that I did all 
this for love of her.” 

The dreams on Bosworth Field sum- 
marize the repetitive structure of the 
plot, the ever widening circles of du- 
plicity and death. It is for the last time, 
we hope, that the truth can exist only 
in the unconscious. England under 
Richmond and Elizabeth is to be an 
England in which face and heart, word 
and thought, are united. Richard has 
built his kingdom on “brittle glass,” on 
appearances only. The play has define 1 
for us the horrors of a society where 
actions and words are not truly repre- 
sentative of underlying feelings. The 
play reminds us that though a society 
is built on appearances, that in fact it 
is those very artificialities which make 
the society possible, the appearances 
must have a foundation in reality. In 
the union of Richmond and Elizabeth 
it is hoped that appearance and reality 
will be united, that society will cease to 
be a parody of itself. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. In what ways has society under 
Richard become a travesty of itself? 
(Remember that in the Elizabethan 
world view the state may be seen as a 
pyramid, the base representing the peo- 
ple and their institutions and tapering 
up through king and church to God.) 

a. How has the church become a 
mere decoy in Richard’s England? 

b. What has become of the political 
ideal of the “divine right” of kings? 

c. What has become of family rela- 
tionships? Consider, for instance, the 
relationship between husband and wife 
as epitomized in Richard and Anne but 


also reflected in Edward IV and Eliza- 
beth; the relationship among broth- 
ers, especially among Richard, Clar- 
ence, and Edward; the relationship be- 
tween mother and children, noting the 
change in Elizabeth as she weeps over 
her sons and agrees to marry her 
daughter to their murderer; the rela- 
tionship between Richard as uncle and 
his nieces and nephews. 

d. What has friendship become in 
this state? Does Richard value the loy- 
alty of Hastings and Buckingham? 

2. On stage or off, Richard domi- 
nates nearly every moment of the play. 
Shakespeare may even have written 
the play to give the celebrated actor 
Burbage a chance to perform. Yet, 
Richard is point of view as well as 
personality. Despite his apparent shifts 
in strategy, what consistent point of 
view does he represent? 

3. Many of the characters resort to 
verbal fencing with Richard. The woo- 
ing of Anne and Richard’s meeting 
with Margaret, Elizabeth, and his 
mother are prime examples. What does 
this word play suggest about the mean- 
ing of words in this society? How is it 
possible for words to have two mean- 
ings at the same time? 

4. What is the effect upon the audi- 
ence of seeing the same story told 
twice? Margaret has lost a husband- 
king and a princely son; Elizabeth 
loses a husband-king and two princely 
sons. Each of these men, as Clarence, 
would have come to the throne before 
Richard. How does this ever widening 
circle of murders begin and end in 
Richard? Why can a murderer never 
end this cycle? 

5. Although Richard II] is usually 
not taught in high school, its TV per- 
formance can provide an excellent aid 

(Continued on page 144) 


*Bigpemcss a well-planned short story 
out of whole cloth may be too 
great a task even for the active imagi- 
nations of high school students. A plan 
consisting of three carefully devised, 
closely supervised writing assignments, 
each having intrinsic value apart from 
its contribution to the ultimate goal, 
has enabled students to develop 
modestly successful, personally satis- 
fying short stories. 

The plan, with minor adjustments to 
a particular situation, has been used 
with English classes on each of the 
four high school grade levels. The 
reading material, which in each case is 
the source of the theme of the stu- 
dent’s story, may be any piece of imagi- 
native literature—a novel, a_ short 
story, even a poem. This piece of litera- 
ture may have been read by an indi- 
vidual student, a group within the class, 
or by the entire class. 


First Assignment 


As a part of the culminating activity 
of a unit of work in which four groups 
within the class had each read a novel, 
the students were asked to relate one 
theme of the novel (selected after dis- 
cussion by the students and teacher) 
to their own experience. This paper, 
the first of three leading to the short 
story, was organized in such a way 
that it served as a basis for a simple 
story plot. The paper contained three 
essential aspects: (a) the presentation 
of the situation or problem which illu- 
strates the theme; (b) the introspec- 
tive elements: the thoughts and emo- 
tions of the individual or individuals 
involved in the experience; (c) the 


Three Steps to Short Stories 
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solution or presentation of the outcome 
of the situation with a consideration of 


the events, people, and conditions 
which brought it about. 

Groups within the class had read 
and discussed Crane’s The Red Badge 
of Courage, Hersey’s A Bell for Adano, 
Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, and 
Buck’s The Good Earth. Two of the 
assignment sheets for the paper outlined 
above will illustrate the way in which 
the students were led to relate a theme 
of the book to their own experience 
and the initial guidance given in the 
organization of these papers. (In addi- 
tion to the assignment sheets, much 
individual guidance was given and, of 
course, after criticism, revision of each 
step in the total unit was required.) 


Assignment: The Red Badge of Courage 
is in part the story of a great fear, its effect 
upon an individual, and the way in which 
that fear is finally met. Most of us, though 
we may not have been faced with a situa- 
tion similar to the one depicted in the novel, 
have experienced such fear. Write a paper 
in which you tell of such an experience. 
Consider these points: 

1. Explain the situation or conditions 

which led to the fear. 

2. Describe as effectively as you can your 
thoughts and feelings while involved in 
the experience, attempting to enable 
others to share these thoughts and feel- 
ings with you. 

3. Explain the outcome. Did you overcome 
the fear? How? What events, people, 
or conditions enabled you to overcome 
it? 

Assignment: A Bell for Adano is in part 
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the story of adjusting to new and strange 
people and one man’s success in making such 
an adjustment. Most of us, though we may 
not have been faced with a situation similar 
to the one depicted in the novel, have experi- 
enced the necessity for making such an ad- 
justment. Write a paper in which you tell 
of such an experience. Consider these 
points: 


1. Explain the situation or conditions 
which led to the necessity for such an 
adjustment. 

. Describe as effectively as you can your 
thoughts and feelings while involved in 
the experience, attempting to enable 
others to share these thoughts and 
feelings with you. 

. Explain the outcome. Did you make 
the adjustment successfully. How? 
What events, people, or conditions con- 
tributed to the outcome? 


The papers resulting from this as- 
signment frequently were gratifying in 
themselves as students gave evidence 
of recognizing the immediacy of liter- 
ature and its direct relationship to their 
own experience. Telling comparisons 
often were drawn between the actions 
of the characters in the story and the 
students’ own actions in the real-life 
situation. Especially noteworthy was 
the occasional recognition of a wiser 
course of action than the one pursued. 
Such recognition does more to attest to 
one of the values of literature than 
hours of teacher preachment. This also 
creates an auspicious moment for in- 
troducing the idea of developing a short 
story from the material which has been 
written. Initial objections which may 
greet this suggestion are usually dissi- 
pated when the teacher points out that 
the difficult groundwork has already 
been completed. (If this is -but a half- 
truth, the instructor salves his con- 
science by remembering the professor 
who once wisely told him, “A teacher 
has to load his dice now and then.’’) 


Second Assignment 


The second paper of the series was 
concerned with character development. 
Since the central character in the first 
paper was the writer himself, the sec- 
ond paper represented an attempt on 
the part of the student to look at him- 
self objectively and present a partial 
self-characterization. However, recog- 
nizing the difficulties of such an under- 
taking, the teacher thought it wise to 
allow room for the imaginative ele- 
ment at this point, as long as the stu- 
dent realized that he was characteriz- 
ing the person involved in the events of 
the first paper and therefore remained 
within the bounds of probability. 
Many of the students had written of 
events of their childhood, and since we 
were to deal finally with the imagina- 
tive recreation of those events, it 
seemed permissible to allow the ap- 
pearance of imaginative elements in 
this paper. 

After adequate discussion of the 
problems involved, the assignment for 
the second paper was made. 


Assignment: You have written a paper 
describing an event in which you were the 
central character. If you were to develop 
this event into a short story, you might first 
have to write a sketch of this central char- 
acter. Since your paper was concerned with 
yourself, writing such a character sketch 
will necessitate looking at yourself honestly 
and objectively. 

Write a paper in which you present such 
a characterization. You may be as imagina- 
tive as you wish, but remember you are 
characterizing the person in your first paper, 
and your sketch must apply to that person. 
It will be helpful to consider these points: 


1. Personal qualities. What is this person 
like? Why does he act as he does? 

2. Background. What are some of the im- 
portant influences and experiences 
which have contributed toward making 
this individual the kind of person he is? 


THREE STEPS TO SHORT STORIES 


3. Physical description. Without present- 
ing a detailed description, can you pre- 
sent elements of this individual’s ap- 
pearance that will enable the reader to 
“see” him? 


In a few cases, when the first paper 
had been more complex than most, 
several such character delineations 
were necessary before the final paper— 
the short story—was undertaken. For 
the most part, however, only the cen- 
tral character was fully developed in 
this way. 


Third Assignment 


Armed with this not-so-raw ma- 
terial, each student was now ready to 
undertake the final project: sending his 
principal character through the events 
which make up the plot of his story. 
When criticizing the first papers, I had 
been careful to suggest changes which 
would strengthen the plot when the 
student began to develop his story. 
Many students found these suggestions 
helpful, but I knew the work had really 
taken hold of student interest when the 
wouldn’t-it-be-better-if’s began to ap- 
pear. “Wouldn’t it be better if the 
story began with a description of the 
accident?” “Wouldn’t it be better if 
the boy didn’t like the man who saved 
him?” “Wouldn’t it be better if the 
ending were a surprise?” At this point 
it seemed evident that the students 
were beginning to look at their ma- 
terial imaginatively. 

Interested in completing their stor- 
ies successfully, students were more 
concerned than is usual with “how to 
do it.” We therefore spent brief peri- 
ods considering narrative technique. 
Since much time had already been 
given to plotting and characterization, 
these periods were devoted primarily 
to considerations of dialogue, descrip- 
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tion and its relation to other elements 
of the story, suggestion and implica- 
tion, and point of view. Many illustra- 
tions from professional writers as well 
as from student work were used. Stu- 
dents were encouraged to make re- 
visions of their stories when the need 
was suggested after discussion of these 
techniques. 

One step remained before the final 
drafts were written. Our class had had 
considerable training in group work 
and was fairly skilled in this proce- 
dure. The students therefore met in 
small, congenial groups, and each stu- 
dent presented to the group his story 
or a portion of his story with which 
he may have been having difficulty. 
Criticism, often helpful, always con- 
siderate (the critic’s turn was coming 
soon!), was offered by each member 
of the group, and when advisable, 
acted upon by the writer. Further re- 
visions were made after individual 
consultation with the teacher. 

As the final drafts were submitted, 
many containing evidence of hours of 
careful thought and work, it became 
clear that the students were deserving 
of some sort of special recognition for 
their accomplishment. The simplest 
method for achieving this end seemed 
to be one or two “publication days” on 
which stories were read to the class by 
the authors or by the teacher if the 
author was publicity shy. An exchange 
of the more successful stories between 
classes also proved interesting, as did 
making typescripts of some of the stor- 
ies available in the classroom so that 
they could be read by students when 
time was available in the following 
weeks, 

The writing project brought a large 
number of students the sense of having 
created something, a thrill all too in- 
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frequent in the English classroom. 
Moreover, this was for many students 
(particularly in the lower classes) 
their first extended writing experience 
involving the preparation of several 
units of material culminating in one 
long work; certainly for many it was 
the first extended writing experience 
which had maintained their interest at 
a reasonably high level. Those students 
participating in the project came to 
recognize the necessity for careful 
planning, much revision, and the need 
to objectify emotions and attitudes 
clearly if they are to be communicated 
successfully to another person. With 


this experience students also developed 
a new respect for the skill and crafts- 
manship of first-rate professional writ- 
ers. When one class read Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark’s The Portable Phono- 
graph a short time later, we were able 
to discuss with greater understanding 
not only what the author was saying 
but how he had said it. The ability to 
make such an analysis, of course, is of 
inestimable value to a young reader 
approaching modern literature in 
which so much is communicated 
through suggestions, implication, and 
indirection. 


Teaching Guide for Richard IIl—[Continued from page 140] 


in the teaching of Macbeth. Macbeth, 
once he has murdered Duncan, finds 
that he must continue to murder. How 
is he like Richard as killer-king? How- 
ever, there is an important difference. 
In the character of Macbeth we are 
aware of a great loss; we are moved by 
what he was and what he has become. 
In what way, then, is Macbeth’s char- 
acter more complex and more interest- 
ing than Richard’s? 

6. It would be a mistake to assume 
that because Richard is many times a 
murderer he is unlike anyone we know. 
Although murder is not a part of 


everyday life, duplicity and pretense 
are. The boy who hopes his father will 
not notice the scratch in the fender is 
like Richard in asking that he be 
judged by innocent appearances rather 
than by ugly facts. In what ways are 
human relationships and social insti- 
tutions today colored by duplicity? 
How often do we ask to be judged by 
appearances rather than reality? Is 
there not danger that we, like Richard, 
may try to escape the consequences of 
our actions? Even were such an es- 
cape possible, what damage would 
there be to ourselves? 


Behind the Tinsel Curtain— [Continued from page 137] 


the adolescent: his world, that of popu- 
lar culture; our world, that of timeless 
values and excellence. Theodore Par- 
ker had an ideal for the teacher that 
provided for both worlds; he believed 
that the American scholar and teacher 
must think with the saint and sage but 
speak with the common man. Trans- 


lated into twentieth century terms, 
Parker’s ideal might read: The teacher 
must personally inhabit the world of 
elite values and great books, but he 
must learn to translate these into the 
language of popular culture. If we 
begin to take the teen-ager’s world 
seriously, he may return the favor. 


i iis 


PREPARATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS* 


Their General Background 


Most of the applicants for teaching li- 
cense in New York City have had some 
work experience in part-time or full-time 
jobs as clerks, salespeople, or in other 
“white collar’ occupations. It seems to me 
that work experience is valuable to young 
teachers in giving them a broader back- 
ground of first-hand experience in the 
business world, into which most of their 
youngsters will go. It is, therefore, for- 
tunate that our economic situation has 
permitted prospective teachers in college 
to obtain part-time and summer positions 
in industry and business. 

However, very few young teachers of 
English have had the experience of work- 
ing full-time with children in summer 
camps or playgrounds, a type of experi- 
ence that is recommended by many au- 
thorities as being valuable for the de- 
velopment of a broader understanding of 
children’s problems and behavior. 


Background in Education Courses 


As far as education courses are con- 
cerned, it seems to me that young people 
going into teaching have a better under- 
standing of children than those who went 
into teaching years ago. They have taken 
more courses than their predecessors in 
adolescent psychology, mental hygiene, ed- 
ucational psychology, and the nature of 


* Condensed from an address to the New York 
City Association of Teachers of English. 


human development. The advances made 
in recent years in the field of psychology 
are reflected in their training. Young 
teachers today also have a clearer and 
broader understanding of the dynamic role 
that the school must play in relationship to 
the community. 

Although prospective teactitrs of Eng- 
lish have some advantages overt their pred- 
ecessors in professional training, their 
preparation also has some weaknesses. 
Their training in methods of teaching 
their subject is often not adequate. One 
out of three beginning substitute teachers 
of English in New York City has not had 
a course in observation and practice teach- 
ing. This is unfortunate, since studies have 
shown that courses in observation and 
practice teaching are considered to be most 
practical and useful by students going into 
teaching. 

The single course in methods of teach- 
ing English, taken by most recent ap- 
pointees, is a two-credit course which is 
intended to cover the broad gamut of all 
the language arts: speaking, reading, 
remedial reading, literature, composition, 
usage, grammar, listening, use of periodi- 
cals, radio, television, etc. Specific train- 
ing in methods of teaching his subject is 
a fundamental matter in the preparation 
of a teacher. Yet, the vast majority of 
entering teachers of English have had but 
a two-credit course in methods of teach- 
ing the many and varied elements of the 
English curriculum. The records show that 
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relatively few teachers take courses on the 
graduate level in methods of teaching their 
subject. 

It seems to me that a very serious weak- 
ness in the professional training of pro- 
spective teachers of English is the limited 
time given to training in methods of 
teaching their subject. This, plus the trend 
to omit courses in observation and prac- 
tice teaching, creates a disturbing hiatus in 
the preparation of teachers of English. 

In New York City, a year of prepara- 
tion is required beyond the baccalaureate 
degree. Considering the broad horizons 
that face the high school English teacher, 
this additional preparation seems neces- 
sary. However, guidance facilities, particu- 
larly on the graduate level, must be im- 
proved if a well-rounded program is to be 
provided for new teachers. 


Background in English Courses 


Most young teachers have taken various 
survey courses in English and American 
literature, in the novel, and in the drama. 
Few have taken courses in world litera- 
ture, and few have taken specialized 
courses dealing with individual authors or 
groups of authors, such as Milton, the 
Romantic poets, the Victorian poets, etc. 
Out of every three young English teach- 
ers, only two have taken more than a single 
two-credit course in Shakespeare. Only 
one out of every three young teachers 
of English has had a course in the develop- 
ment of the English language. Very few 
have had such courses as the Bible in liter- 
ature, folklore or mythology ; and very few 
have taken courses in literature for chil- 
dren and adolescents. Contemporary litera- 
ture, with its emphasis upon biography, 
historical novels, science fiction, and ex- 
positional writing, and radio and television 
have been studied by only a smal! number 
of applicants for license to teach English. 
The area of creative writing is almost 
completely neglected, except for the re- 
quired courses generally taken by college 
students during their Freshman year. 

What is the significance of these facts in 


the light of the following criteria: (1) It 
is desirable for English teachers to have a 
rich background in the literature of the 
past and in the development of the Eng- 
lish language. (2) It is also desirable for 
the English teacher to be well versed in 
literature that will be of frequent use in 
the classroom, such as children’s books, 
Biblical and mythological works, radio 
and television works, and the varied assort- 
ment of contemporary nonfiction. (3) It 
is desirable for English teachers to have 
had experience in the creative writing of 
poetry and prose. At the present time, the 
emphasis appears to be upon survey 
courses in adult literature with insufficient 
preparation in the field of English lan- 
guage, in the field of children’s literature 
and related works, and in the field of per- 
sonal creative writing. This question of 
what preparation is desirable for prospec- 
tive teachers of English ought to be made 
the basis of a joint investigation by col- 
lege and school authorities, so that reliable 
information for the better guidance of 
prospective teachers of English might be 
made available. Furthermore, guidance 
facilities must be improved for under- 
graduate and graduate students preparing 
to teach English. 


Opinions of Prospective Teachers 
About Their Preparation 


In a 1952 examination for license as 
substitute teacher of English, 250 pro- | 
spective teachers were asked to indicate 
the areas of strength and weakness in their 
college preparation. The largest number 
had words of praise for their background 
in education courses, which they said gave 
them a broad understanding of children. 
Many emphasized the practical value of 
their courses in observation and practice 
teaching. About fifty percent of the appli- 
cants had praise for the breadth of the in- 
formation given them in their survey 
courses in literature. About forty percent 
of the students saw much value in their 
writing experiences in the preparation of 
special reports. 


In criticism of their preparation, the 
largest number spoke of the need for more 
help in improving their speech and for 
more opportunities to speak to groups. 
Many felt a need for more opportunities 
to apply in practical situations the theories 
learned in their education courses. The 
overlapping of content in education 
courses was criticized by a substantial 
group. The adequacy of the instructors’ 
methods of teaching in their college 
courses was also criticized. The need for 
additional information about children’s 
literature was voiced by many. Finally, 
the desire for a program of development 
of their own personalities was expressed 
by a substantial group. 


Jay E. Greene 
Chairman, Committee on English Licenses 
Board of Examiners, New York City 


"Revised and Edited" — 
A Closer Look 


Have you ever given more attention 
than the flicker of an eye to the words, 
revised and edited, on the cover of a paper- 
back reprint? Until recently, my reaction 
had always been that such terms meant 
shortened and nothing more. However, I 
have had an extraordinary experience 
which suggests that a novel in paperback 
form may be a good deal different from 
its original. 

Sometime ago I read Irving Shulman’s 
Cry Tough!, a sequel to the widely-read 
Amboy Dukes. It is the story of Mitch 
Wolf, a young hoodlum who serves a 
twenty-one-month sentence in the state 
reformatory and then returns to his home 
in New York City. As the worshipped son 
in a family of Orthodox Jews, he is 
strongly influenced by the religious tradi- 
tions of his family. Mitch tries to live up 
to their expectations, but the lure of big 
money and all it can buy—clothes, beauti- 
ful women, a life of ease—proves too 
great. For some time he leads a double 
life, pretending to his family that he as- 
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sists a war surplus goods dealer but actu- 
ally working as a strong-arm man for 
a racketeer. When his father and mother 
finally realize the truth, Mr. Wolf tears 
his vest and chants in mourning for the 
son who to him is now dead. To Mitch, 
steeped in the rites of Jewish custom, this 
is a staggering blow. At the end of 
the story, somewhat dazed, he wonders 
whether it is possible to be alive and yet 
dead at the same time. The novel is a 
forcefully-told story of the influences on a 
young man who is torn by conflicting 
desires. 

More recently I read the paperback edi- 
tion of the same novel. The legend on the 
cover, “Specially revised and edited for 
Avon Books,” has for Cry Tough! a great 
deal of significance. In comparing the two 
editions, I discovered that the revision 
consisted chiefly of eliminating almost all 
of the references to Jews and to the Jewish 
culture. 

Some of the changes are immediately 
obvious. For example, the names of most 
of the characters have been changed: 
Dorothy Lipzig has become Dorothy Lip- 
ton; Moishe Perlman, Michael Perlton; 
Rip Kantrowitz, Rip Kantro; Solly Al- 
bert, Sy Albert ; Feivel, Flagg ; Rappaport, 
Raport; Marty Litvak, Marty Litter. In 
addition, Hebrew expressions have been 
omitted or translated into English. 

The changes of consequence in the re- 
vised novel are somewhat more subtle. In 
the original, the motivation of the central 
character is based to a considerable degree 
on his desire to take his place once again 
in the traditional Jewish household in 
which religious observances are a vital part 
of family life. For Mitch, the ritual of 
the Friday evening meal is especially im- 
portant. In the reformatory he had yearned 
to be back at that supper table with his 
father asking the blessing. On his return, 
he is greatly disturbed when the routine 
of that Friday evening is broken, Attend- 
ance at that meal represents to him secur- 
ity, perhaps a kind of escape from the 
world he has left behind and the decisions 
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that now await him. In the edited publica- 
tion of Cry Tough! none of this is men- 


tioned. The Friday evening meal does not | 


have the same special significance for 
Mitch. References to Jewish beliefs and 
practices are omitted. Only the final family 
scene in which Mr. Wolf rends his vest in 
anger and sadness is retained, but even 
there the author does not point out the 
special meaning of that symbolic action for 
a Jewish father and son. 

Two parts of the story omitted in the 
Avon edition both deal with instances of 
prejudice against Jews. In the first, a 
minor incident, Mitch finds a sticker in the 
subway station, caricaturing a Jew and 
bearing the legend, “Don’t buy from him.” 
The second incident, a far more important 
one in the narrative, involves Mitch’s 
striking a subway guard whose derogatory 
remarks about Jews have incensed him. 
This incident is important since several 
other events are sequels to it. 

What do all these alterations of the 
original novel mean? Cry Tough!, in 
edited form, is still the story of a young 
man seeking to adjust to some new way 
of life after a prison sentence. But, as a 
piece of writing, the novel has become 
considerably weaker. The characterization 
of Mitch Wolf has lost those elements 
which set it apart from that of every other 
young tough faced with similar problems. 
The voice of his conscience still comes to 
him through his family, and yet that hold 

‘no longer seems so powerful nor so per- 
“vasive. 

Somehow the story loses, too, a good 
deal of its color. The family in the re- 
vised edition has lost its distinguishing 
qualities. The mother’s attention to special 
dishes, the relationship of food to religious 
belief, the symbolism of the cap worn by 
the men at mealtime, the importance of the 
seven-stick candelabra for Mrs. Wolf, the 
special feeling of the father for the place 
of a son in the home—all these are gone. 

Even the ending of the story suffers. 
Without the backdrop of a Jewish family 
living according to Hebrew laws, the sig- 


nificance of Mr. Wolf’s act of immolation 
for the honor of his family is lost. Further- 
more, the emotional impact on Mitch of 
his father’s renunciation is not so clearly 
felt nor understood by the reader. 

In short, the paperback edition is an 
emasculated version of the first. Many of 
the things which Shulman has failed to 
retain in the revised edition contribute to 
the +-quality which takes the story out of 
the ordinary. Cry Tough! is not important 
in itself ; even in its original form it is not 
a significant novel. A comparison of the 
two versions is an interesting study, how- 
ever, of the varied techniques of a story- 
teller. Furthermore, that a novel changes 
so greatly in the process of editing sug- 
gests an interesting avenue for further 
reading. Perhaps most important of all, 
noting what has happened to one novel is 
a sound reason for a more careful exami- 
nation of those stories which have been 
revised or edited in any way. 


Richard S. Alm 


University of Hawaii 


What About Longfellow? 


With your permission, I'd like to go to 
bat for Mr. Longfellow—Henry W. It 
seems to me we’ve shipped the old grand- 
pa off to oblivion without a family con- 
ference that includes the kids—a nutty 
kind of democracy, if you ask me. When 
they are are given half a chance, children 
have a faculty of being for grandparents, 
and I’m priming my spit gun to pelt the 
college professor who smiles supercili- 
ously and says, “Longfellow? Nobody 
thinks much of him any more.” Fat oppor- 
tunity! Count the pages Longfellow gets 
in the current American literature text- 
books. See? 

Maybe we need a revival of apprecia- 
tion for Longfellow, the kindly scholar 
and traveler, who had earned his right to 
be at home in the world, who was truly a 
citizen of the world long before the politi- 
cians had ever dreamed of a United 
Nations. 
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Henry W. Longfellow was not always 
an old man with a white beard. Don’t get 
me wrong. I don’t belong to the shave- 
Santa Claus, let’s-serve-him-up-young 
cult. There’s something to be said for 
family portraits, and I'll settle for Grand- 
pa in his beard. Be that as it may, as I 
said, Longfellow was not always old. He 
was eighteen when he was graduated from 
Bowdoin College and departed for Europe 
to prepare himself to occupy the new chair 
of modern languages in his own alma 
mater. Abroad he lived in no ivory tower 
but spent a total of thirty-eight months in 
Italy, and eight months each in Germany, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, living 
among the people, absorbing their lan- 
guage and dialects, talking with them, 
learning their customs, their patterns of 
feeling and thought. 

There is a simplicity about Longfellow, 
not the simplicity of childishness, but a 
Jesus-like simplicity born of great under- 
standing. He writes not only for children, 
but for the eternal child who dwells in the 
heart of the grown-up. In that sense, he 
has become a name with Apuleius and 
Grim and the other great storytellers of 
all time. 

What about Longfellow? Nobody thinks 
much of him. And yet, where is the child 
who has ever been exposed to the lovely 
imagery and rhythm of Hiawatha and has 
not found them embedded in his memory 
even more strongly than his actual experi- 
ence and has not carried them with him 
through life as his idealized conception of 
our American Indians and wood life? 

Gentleness and forebearance are not pri- 
marily instinctive, mothers and teachers 
well know, but are acquired slowly as the 
result of repeated experience. What child 
who has heard these lines over and over 
has not experienced Longfellow’s impulse 
toward kindness ? 

Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 

Learned their names and ail their secrets, 

How they built their nests in summer, 

Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 


Called them ‘Hiawatha’s Chickens.’ 

Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘Hiawatha’s Brothers.’ 


“Hiawatha’s Wooing” is a story of 
young love which modern adolescents may 
still read with profit. It is the counterpart 
of the experience of the G.I. who married 
the foreign girl overseas, married her 
against the advice of his family, the boy 
who made his own choice and discovered 
that marriage is love and kisses, adjust- 
ment, and suffering beyond expectation. 
To Longfellow, marriage in all its ramifi- 
cations is a partnership, a cooperative ven- 
ture. 

Evangeline is not only a story of young 
love; it is a story of displaced persons, as 
real in its impact as any experience grow- 
ing out of modern war. The experience 
differs only in the fact that the protago- 
nists are French Catholics rather than 
German Jews, Poles, or Asiatics. 

Longfellow almost rivals Whitman in 
the catalog of occupations he covers. A 
sentimentalist, yes. Not a snob. There is 
not only Basil, the blacksmith, Evange- 
line’s father, but that other, the village 
blacksmith, who goes to church with his 
boys. There is the master shipbuilder, brass 
hat Miles Standish, white-collared John 
Alden, the Viking kidnapper, the dying 
slave, knightly Hiawatha, and proud King 
Robert, who dreamed a bad dream that his 
successors have waked to find reality. 

Ask the common man, “What about 
Longfellow ?” 

“Oh, that guy!” he may say. “Didn’t he 
pitch for the Red Sox?” or “Wasn’t he 
Vice President under Cleveland?” But 
ask about Evangeline, Paul Revere, or the 
fellow who shot an arrow into the air. 
You will find that the common man has 
somewhere imbibed the story—the phi- 
losophy—assimilated it, and made it a part 
of his own. 
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Who reads Longfellow? The adoles- 
cent is not too unwilling. As one of them 
once said, “I like him; I know what he’s 
talking about.” 


Elizabeth Hurst 
Northern High School 
Flint, Michigan 


Night School Tells Day School 


Do you have trouble convincing your 
students that the study of English is im- 
portant? Do too many of your pupils see 
no sense in trying to improve their use of 
language? 

When I tell my high school students 
how important learning to speak and to 
write correct English is to their future 
careers, many of my remarks are all too 
likely to go in one ear and out the other. 
Recently, though, I have been backing up 
my arguments with letters written espe- 
cially for my day school students by mem- 
bers of my business English classes in 
evening school. These letters written by 
students. from nineteen to seventy-two 
years of age have done much to convince 
even my most indifferent day school pupils 
that the business world requires a mastery 
of the English language. 


Dear Day School Student, 

Three years ago I quit high school. I 
thought I knew all the answers, Nothing my 
teachers or parents said could convince me 
that I should stay in high school. I happily 
left school and went to work for $50 a week. 
Now I want a better job. I have a girl. I 
have the ring. But the boss won’t give me a 
raise because I can’t write good enough, and 
I don’t talk good enough to go out and sell 
some of our highly educated customers. So 
here I am back in night school trying to 
make up for the things that I have missed by 
quitting. If I had stayed in school and 
earned my diploma, I would be in line for a 
promotion right now. So take the advice of 
a guy who really knows because he learned 
the hard way—STAY IN SCHOOL! Take 
all the English courses you can. You'll never 
get a high class job if you don’t learn to 
handle your own language! 
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A young housewife wrote the following 
letter : 


Dear High School Student, 


... So you quit school. You get a good job 
and even make enough so that you are able 
to buy a bond now and then. You think you 
are all set. But you would like a little more 
money. Some day you would like to have 
enough money for marriage, a home, a new 
model car, and dozens of other things that 
seem important. So you begin to look at the 
qualifications you will have to have in order 
to step into a job that is a little higher up 
on the rungs of the “success ladder.” Bingo! 
It hits you right between the eyes for the 
first time. The only way you can move ahead 
is to have better educational qualifications 
than the other fellows you are competing 
with. And you quite school because you 
thought that further training was something 
for the birds! In a few short months you 
have learned just how competitive this life 
outside of school really is. And now you 
know the only way that you can meet and 
beat the competition. You must return to 
school and take all the night courses that 
you can. You must concentrate on English. 

Now you have to handle a daytime job 
and drag yourself to classes at night. 
Wouldn’t it have been better if you had had 
the good sense and the foresight to stay in 
day school until you had won that coveted 
sheepskin ? 


No, your students won't always listen to 
you. They get too used to teachers. We 
become fixtures in their lives like parents. 
But I have rarely had pupils who would 
not listen to the letters written by earnest 
night-schoolers, who are eager to share 
their experiences. I believe the reading 
and study of these letters have actually 
prevented some of my pupils from drop- 
ping out of high school. Perversely 
enough, students will take the advice of 
strangers who have been “through the 
mill” when they will scorn the opinions 
of well-meaning but “preachy” parents 
and teachers. 


Edgar Logan 
Denby High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


A “NEW” APPROACH TO AN 
old problem: how to make Julius 
Caesar palatable to high school sopho- 
mores is discussed by Edith L. Bau- 
mann in December Clearing House. 
The writer testifies to increased student 
interest and understanding of the work 
by merely shifting emphasis from 
Shakespeare’s understanding of human 
nature to “what can you learn which 
wil help you to a better understanding 
of yourself and other people?” The 
student is asked to try to see parallels 
between what he reads and what he 
knows through pinpointing instances in 
the play in which certain assumptions 
about human nature are demonstrated. 
Representative principles in the check- 
list of forty-odd questions include: Is 
It True—(1) that people are likely to 
respond to flattery? (2) that a person 
is sometimes persuaded to a course of 
action on the basis of wishing to prove 
himself as brave as someone else? (3) 
that to let your opponent speak is 
usually taken as proof that you have 
nothing to fear? While many will rec- 
ognize this as a method they use or 
have used, the writer’s list of basic as- 
sumptions should prove well worth re- 
viewing. 
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FOR THOSE CONCERNED 
about listening but who do little or 
nothing about it, Clyde W. Dow, in 
November Speech Teacher, sets forth a 
detailed testing procedure for determin- 
ing the general listening comprehension 
of high school seniors. Comparatively 
easy to administer, the test is built 
upon the following type responses to 
stated materials: correct or incorrect 
statement of the main idea, correct or 
incorrect statement of a detail, and 
relationship of a statement to the ma- 
terial. 

Teacher preparation for giving the 
test involves timed oral reading and 
tape recording of the materiais for 
repeated future use. The instrument, 
designed and copyrighted by Dr. Dow, 
is reproduced in the article and may be 
used by teachers without specific per- 
mission. Administration time is about 
thirty minutes. 


NOTING RATHER BELATEDLY 
that early attempts at self-regulation 
of the comic book industry failed to 
stem the tide of objectionable materials, 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee an- 
nounces in the 1955 report that it is 
watching closely the effects of the 
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seventeen-month-old Comics Magazine 
Association of America. Consensus of 
the Subcommittee is that the associa- 
tion’s adoption of a code and appoint- 
ment of a code administrator are steps 
in the right direction. No specific rec- 
ommendations are made should this 
most recent attempt at self-regulation 
prove unsuccessful. 

While the investigators commend the 
vigilance of parents, publishers, and 
citizens’ groups, they note with some 
surprise (currently fashionable) that 
educational agencies have paid little 
attention to the potential dangers or 
benefits to children presented by the 
growth of the comic book industry. 
Sole responsibility for conducting care- 
ful research on the effects of comic 
books on children’s behavior, the Sub- 
committee feels, should be assumed by 
educational, welfare, and related agen- 
cies. Until such research is made, the 
senators recommend that all concerned 
unite in support of the industry’s efforts 
to achieve adequate standards of de- 
cency and good taste. 

For those who wish to read the re- 
port: Interim Report of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 1955. 


HAVE YOU BEEN ASKED TO 
recommend an encyclopedia? Laurance 
H. Hart’s Fifty-sixth Edition of Com- 
parison of Encyclopedias is a good 
reference. Analyzing in chart form 
thirty-seven encyclopedias, the booklet 
gives, in addition to publishers’ data, 
the ages for which adapted, accuracy, 
and strong points. Although not as 
complete, another valuable guide is that 
prepared by Hardy R. Finch in Octo- 
ber Scholastic Teacher. 

Copies of Hart’s analysis may be ob- 
tained for twenty-five cents from: 
Laurance H. Hart, 14 West Walnut 


Street, Metuchen, New Jersey. Also 
available from the same source is Com- 
parison of Dictionaries, same price. 


DISSATISFIED WITH READING 
traditional selections of American 
writings in a chronological sequence, 
Lillian Anderson and her third-year 
English students in Newman, Califor- 
nia, decided last year to revitalize their 
class by reading for specific themes. 
The “premises and issues” formulated 
by the Citizenship Education Project 
provided themes which. the students 
agreed were worthwhile} Within this 
framework the class attempted to ex- 
plore statements and intimations of 
American, and a few foreign, authors. 
In considering such questions as “What 
are the basic American social beliefs 
regarding freedom of the individual?” 
the students read Mama’s Bank Ac- 
count, The Yearling, All the King’s 
Men, Sea of Grass, portions of the 
Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence. His Honor the Mayor 
served in one instance to point up the 
general acceptance of the basic social 
guarantee of freedom of inquiry. The 
class read Arrowsmith, Our Town, 
Enemy of the People, and Brave Men 
to determine that individual responsi- 
bilities, readily and thoughtfully ful- 
filled, are the true guarantees of liberty. 

With the class solidly launched on 
this new approach to reading, fate in- 
tervened. A member of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce called to ask if the 
class would be interested in compiling a 
few facts about their home town which 
might be of value to groups seeking 
commercial sites. The students voted to 
undertake the job. During the three 
weeks they spent on the project, the 
pupils had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve at first hand the freedoms they 
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had seen fostered or abused in litera- 
ture; they exercised freedom of in- 
quiry; they fulfilled a social responsi- 
bility to their community; they applied 
communication skills in real situations. 
The three-chapter class report sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Commerce 
provided easy reference to prospective 
businessmen on such community char- 
acteristics as schools, utilities, city gov- 
ernment, tax structure, insurance rates, 
weather data, and the local labor 
market. 

In addition to gaining a more practi- 
cal insight into his community, each 
student became more acutely aware of 
the vital importance of the skill neces- 
sary to communicate facts and ideas. 
“For three weeks, at least, his best 
English made him a better citizen.” 
This creative piece of teaching is re- 
ported in the December California 
Journal of Secondary Education. 


“THE READABILITY OF A BOOK 
[as measured by a readibility formula] 
assumes a minor role when interest 
in the book is high,” concludes Robert 
W. Ridgway in the University of 
Kansas Bulletin of Education, Novem- 
ber 1955, which includes a summary of 
his Ed. D. thesis. In his controlled 
“Study of Readability, Interest, and 
Usefulness of Selected Materials for 
Retarded Readers in Grades Four to 
Eight,” Dr. Ridgway found that 
books which were scored high in in- 
terest by retarded readers were fre- 
quently judged as about right in diffi- 
culty by them, even though the books 
were rated as two or more grades above 
the pupils’ reading levels. “Books with 
low interest scores were frequently 
rated as ‘too hard,’ even though actually 
on or below the reading level of the 
reader.” 
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One hundred and thirteen retarded 
readers from fifty-six classrooms, 
grades four through eight, participated 
in the study. According to Dr. Ridg- 
way, there was a significant difference 
in gains in reading skills in favor of the 
experimental group of pupils who had 
read from a list of thirty books written 
especially for retarded readers. He con- 
cludes that: “Attempts to measure 
readability without consideration of in- 
terest are rather ineffective. More 
effective methods of determining inter- 
est, and techniques for combining in- 
terest ratings and readability scores are 
needed.” 


IN “A STUDY OF THE READ- 
ability, Interest, and Usefulness of 
Selected Materials for Retarded Read- 
ers in Grades Seven to Twelve,” a 
companion study to the one above, 
Herbert I. Bruning evaluated a group 
of twenty-six selected books for re- 
tarded readers from the standpoint of 
readability and interest ; also he studied 
their usefulness in improving the read- 
ing abilities of an experimental group 
of retarded readers in high school. 
Among his many conclusions con- 
cerning the retarded readers in his 
study are the following: (1) Boys and 
girls showed little or no sex differences 
in their interest in the five books of the 
most popular series. (2) Favorite 
stories are those with fast-moving 
action, adventure, and excitement. (3) 
“There appears to be a rather definite 
relationship between a pupil’s interest 
in a book and his rating of its diffi- 
culty.” (4) “When interest factors are 
comparatively weak, pupil judgment 
of the difficulty of a book compares 
favorably with the measurement of 
difficulty by the Dale-Chall formula.” 
(5) “... there appears to be no signifi- 
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cant difference between the means of 
the end scores of the experimental and 
control groups in regard to (a) read- 
ing comprehension, (b) vocabulary, or 
(c) total reading score.” 

In finding the right book for the 
individual pupil, teachers should con- 
sider the readability of a book along 
with other factors which determine its 
actual difficulty. These factors, states 
Dr. Bruning, appear to be the me- 
chanical makeup of the book, the ma- 
turity of the pupil, his experiential 
background, the cultural values in the 
pupil’s environment, and the interest 
factors inherent in the book. 

Copies of the University of Kansas 
Bulletin of Education are available 
from Dr. Oscar M. Haugh, Editor; 
School of Education, University of 
Kansas; Lawrence, Kansas. Three-cent 
stamps should accompany requests. 


A GOOD MANY SUPERIOR STU- 
dents in both public and private sec- 
ondary schools are not being chal- 
lenged to do their best work, concludes 
T. L. Patrick, who recently completed 
a study of how 115 senior high school 
students spent their time. For two 
weeks each of the students kept a daily 
diary in which he noted his activities, 
especially his academic work. Most of 
the students ranked in the upper third 
of their class, and 101 of the 115 
planned to go to college. 

“Students’ comments indicated they 
were often bored and unchallenged,” 
reports Mr. Patrick in his article in 
The Educational Forum, November 
1955. “They frequently pursued their 
school activities without real aim or 
purpose, seeing no connection between 
their present or future lives and things 
they were doing in school. .. .” In the 
public schools total study time of the 
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students varied from none to fourteen 
hours for two weeks, with an average 
of less than forty-five minutes per day 
for each pupil. These youth did little 
outside reading and made minor use 
of available libraries in their school 
work, “There was little evidence that 
students were being introduced to cur- 
rent and periodical literature in any of 
their fields of study at school. . .,” 
states Mr. Patrick. “Apparently most of 
the little reading they did was based 
more on home influence and reading 
materials available in the home than on 
school influence. .. .” 

Mr. Patrick concludes: (1) these 
youth need help in establishing per- 
sonal aims and objectives to realize the 
value of their schooling; (2) the 
school and community should furnish 
them many more opportunities to work 
together at tasks significant to them; 
(3) these pupils need special assign- 
ments in line with their capacities and 
interests; (4) their courses should be 
based on more than one textbook; (5) 
they need to be introduced to more cur- 
rent literature. 


“NOW YOU SEE IT; NOW YOU 
don’t!” applies frequently to statistics 
on class size released by school officials. 
Often such statistics give anything but 
a true picture of the size of English 
classes. High schools may boast that 
they use a pupil-teacher ratio of twenty- 
five to one; however, even with this 
ratio many of their English and social 
studies classes may enroll forty or 
more pupils. In a public report of en- 
rollments in the Washington, D.C., 
schools for 1955, Assistant School Sup- 
erintendent Carl F. Hansen says that 
the use of a twenty-five to one pupil- 
teacher ratio is “unrealistic and harm- 
ful to the maintenance of an adequate 
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educational program” because it re- 
quires teachers to carry heavy class 
loads in English and science in order 
to balance small classes in shop, foreign 
languages, special subjects, and ad- 
vanced courses. 

In arriving at pupil-teacher ratios, 
some officials divide the total number 
of pupils in the school by the number of 
teachers, plus the number of special 
staff personnel such as nurses, visiting 
teachers, guidance and administrative 
officers. By using this method, a statis- 
tician can arrive at an average figure 
which is misleadingly small—especially 
when applied to the size of regular 
classes in English. 


TEACHERS LOOKING FOR 
“live” writing projects for their classes 
may wish to answer a request from a 
Japanese publishing house for pupils’ 
compositions describing life in the 
United States. The company is pub- 
lishing a series of volumes called “Chil- 
dren of the World.” Each volume con- 
sists of children’s writings about every- 
day life in their homeland. Volumes 
telling about Japan, France, England, 
and Ireland have already been pub- 
lished. 

For the volume about the United 
States, the Japanese publishers are ask- 
ing teachers in American elementary 
and high schools to send “prose writ- 
ings, poems, musical compositions, sto- 
ries, plays, drawings, engravings, 
photos, and handi-works on the native 
places, nation, manners and customs, 
festivals, legends, industry, etc... . 
What we need is the documentary writ- 
ings by children. . . . Let them describe 
as they see, hear and feel about their 


own everyday life, their parents’ life, 
life in their cities and villages, so that 
we may see clearly scenes and situa- 
tions in their life. We do not expect 
of them refined literary works, but 
works full of life . . . the question is 
realism. With this view in mind, guide 
your young people in their writings and 
send their works to us.” 

The publisher’s address is: Editorial 
Staff of Heibonsha, Yonbancho, Chi- 
yodaku, Tokyo, Japan. 


“WHAT WE NEED TO MAKE 
students conscious of is the established 
patterns of the English language, its 
customs and habits,” declares Arthur 
Mizener in “The Craft of Composi- 
tion,” a paper read at the First Yale 
Conference on the Teaching of English 
and printed in The English Leaflet, 
December 1955. “. . . I will call these 
patterns conventions. Apart from some 
—but not all—aspects of diction, they 
are almost all matters of syntax. A stu- 
dent who is made conscious of them is 
being made conscious of the resources 
of his instrument, of its immense flexi- 
bility and its occasional stubborn de- 

Among the matters of syntax which 
Professor Mizener feels are important 
are the problems raised by the causal 
effect of certain phrases at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, patterns of paral- 
lelism, the relations of the various past 
tenses, and the customary order for 
subordinate clauses. To teach students 
how syntax influences meaning, “. . . 
we ought to begin any course in com- 
position with the sentence and to begin 
with frequent but brief writing assign- 
ments,” states Professor Mizener. 
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Language and Literature 
Edited by DON M. WOLFE 


IN THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY 
of Chicago are deposited some five 
thousand of Sherwood Anderson’s let- 
ters. Working mainly from this collec- 
tion, Howard Mumford Jones and 
Walter B. Rideout several years ago 
selected four hundred letters for their 
volume, Letters of Sherwood Ander- 
son (Little, Brown). Fortunately their 
selections were chosen mainly to illumi- 
nate Anderson’s struggle to become an 
artist, his concept of himself as a force 
in American literature, his ideas about 
the creative process, and his associa- 
tions with other writers. Few letters in 
American literature are more instruc- 
tive to teachers of English than those of 
Sherwood Anderson. We feel in the 
letters the average man elevated by 
sheer passion of will and long labor 
into the company of memorable artists, 
a writer now uncertain of his destiny, 
now filled with a rush of creative ego- 
tism no discouragement could quite 
erase. The letters are full of impres- 
sions that pierce deep into Anderson’s 
creative uniqueness: “I am walking at 
the edge of a new fancy, as the outer 
edge of the bowl of life.” Writing 
to Waldo Frank from Alabama in 
1920, he said, “For me it has been a 
golden time—long days of work, of 
walking under towering trees, in 
golden canyons, muttering to myself.” 
Always after a sterile season Anderson 
would feel his creative energy welling 
up again. Time after time he sought 
this renewal. Looking at a field of oats, 
he wrote, “I wanted to bury myself in 
the field and come up green.” 

To a painter Anderson wrote the ad- 
vice he followed in his own painting 
and his own writing: “Try to remain 


humble. Smartness kills everything. . . . 
Go to nature all you can. . . . Look at 
the sides of buildings in every light. 
Learn to observe little things, [a] red 
apple lying on a grey cloth.” To Ander- 
son observation was the root of all crea- 
tive originality; he once wrote, “No 
man can quite make of himself a cam- 
era.” His own apprenticeship in observ- 
ing and writing, Anderson wrote, lasted 
fifteen years. Even after that he came 
upon days, weeks, even months during 
which he could write nothing to satisfy 
his own sense of creative flight. 


TO THOSE WHO WRITE PO- 
etry or teach the writing of poetry, the 
little volume by Melville Cane, entitled 
Making a Poem (Harcourt, Brace) 
provides a revealing and instructive 
commentary. on the creative process. 
Mr. Cane, whom Padraic Colum has 
called, “one of the most accomplished 
poets in America today,” describes the 
genesis of ideas for a number of his 
own poems. One idea, he writes, sprang 
from the following moment of experi- 
ence: “I was spending a Sunday in the 
country at the height of autumn. The 
foliage had turned to gold and scarlet; 
the sun, bright in a cloudless sky, had 
lost some of its earlier intensity. On 
every hand were intimations of a dy- 
ing season. I walked along a shady 
road, past fields stacked with corn- 
stalks, past fading wild flowers.” From 
the genesis of the poem, Mr. Cane 
points out how first lines came, how 
phrases change, and how in some cases 
the original purpose of the poem 
evolved into a different one. One of the 
fascinating aspects of Mr. Cane’s analy- 
sis is the revelation of what widely sep- 
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arated moments and moods serve to in- 
itiate creative action. The language of 
Making a Poem is clear, simple, always 
readable, and often poetically intense 
in its own right. 


IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF 
the magazine Chicago appeared a trib- 
ute by James T. Farrell to his old 
teacher of writing at the University of 
Chicago, Professor James Weber Linn. 
Farrell shows that Linn was a humane, 
unswervingly honest critic who realized 
that the creative process has mysterious 
roots that often only the water of im- 
aginative encouragement and attention 
can nourish. By even incidental deri- 
sion a teacher of writing can easily 
choke off the rising sap of creative en- 
ergy, delivering to oblivion no one 
knows how many works of art. Many 
writers, once successful, discover in 
their own indomitable will to write the 
secret of their genius. More than any 
other contemporary writer, Farrell un- 
derstands that no writer creates from 
impulse wholly self-generated, that 
even the ambition to write often has 
its origins in the encouragement of a 
teacher who saw beyond the awkward- 
ness, the shyness, the lumpiness of 
youth the potential harmony of a crea- 
tive mind. In his book Reflections at 
Fifty (Vanguard, 1954), Farrell paid 
tribute to teachers of earlier schools, 
St. Anselm’s parochial school of Chi- 
cago, where Sister Magdalen praised 
his eighth grade stories; and to Father 
Leo J. Walter, who read his stories 
aloud in his first year at St. Cyril’s High 
School on the South Side; also to 
Father Dolan of the same high school, 
who “liked my compositions.” To un- 
derstand in part the roots of the crea- 
tive process is to trace the first recogni- 
tion of one’s unique self in the expect- 
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ant mind of a teacher, friend, or 
fellow-craftsman. 


IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 
Four Quarters, a little magazine pub- 
lished by the faculty of LaSalle Col- 
lege, appeared an illuminating series of 
letters on college literary efforts. In 
answering the query, “Does American 
Catholic education produce its share of 
leaders in the literary field?” most of 
the writers represented returned an- 
swers that probed far beyond the im- 
mediate problem. John Dos Passos 
wrote, for example: “I don’t think any 
college course can produce creative 
writers. In my own case, I got a great 
deal of good training from the en- 
thusiasm for good plain English I 
found among certain teachers at Har- 
vard when I went to college there, but 
I don’t think that training had much 
to do with producing the initial urge.” 
Mr. Dos Passos accounted for his own 
interest in writing partially on the basis 
of his ancestry of writing men, mainly 
notaries and lawyers. In the same sym- 
posium, J. F. Powers asserted that 
effective teachers of writing inevitably 
raise the level of creative achievement. 
George N. Shuster, president of Hunt- 
er College, asserted in the same sym- 
posium that the only really effective 
encouragement to young writers is 
“strong and brilliant periodicals, and 
at least one publisher with the ability 
and means to buck the current.” Sister 
Madeleva wrote, “The paucity of crea- 
tive writers in our Catholic colleges is 
only a fraction of the general impov- 
erishment in creative writing from 
which we are suffering everywhere. 
Personally, I trace this back to our ex- 
treme business, restlessness, lack of 
time and will to think. Creative writing 
is a generative process and requires 
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both the time and the conditions of gen- 
eration. A thunder storm can addle a 
whole nest of eggs under a setting hen 
and kill the embryonic chicks.” 


TWO OTHER LITTLE MAGA- 
zines carrying some distinguished sto- 
ries, poems, and criticisms in recent 
months are Folio, University of In- 
diana, and Views, University of Louis- 
ville. The Winter 1955 issue of Views 
carries a sketch called ““Anna,” by James 
T. Farrell, as well as some striking art 
work and experimental poetry. In the 
summer issue of Folio appeared a re- 
markable poem, “Prayer Wheels,” by 
Mary Dragonetti, and an article of re- 
freshing insight into Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, by Mark Spilka. In the same 
issue is an arresting adaptation of The 
Second Shepherd’s Play, by Harold 
Whitehall, of the University of Indiana 
School of Letters. 
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THE STATURE OF THEODORE 
Dreiser, edited by Alfred Kazin and 
Charles Shapiro (Indiana University 
Press, 1955), is a timely book, issued 
about a decade after Dreiser’s death, 
and welcoming to its pages the most 
diverse views of Dreiser and his art. 
The book contains essays from such 
varied critical outlooks as those of 
Stuart Sherman, H. L. Mencken, James 
T. Farrell, and Granville Hicks, each 
with illumination needed for the 
rounded critical portrait the book at- 
tempts. Unfortunately, perhaps because 
it is too familiar, the editors omit the 
unforgettable portrait of Dreiser from 
Sherwood Anderson’s Horses and 
Men, beginning, “Theodore Dreiser is 
old—he is very, very old. I do not know 
how many years he has lived, perhaps 
forty, perhaps fifty, but he is very old. 
Something grey and bleak and hurt- 
ful, that has been in the world perhaps 
forever, is personified to him... .” 


The Secondary Education Board, an organization of some four hundred in- 
dependent schools, recently announced, through its Senior Booklist Committee, 
its choices for the “Ten Best Books of 1955 for the Pre-College Reader.” 


The books are: 

Andersonville by MacKinlay Kantor 

The Day Lincoln Was Shot by James 
Bishop 

Episode of Sparrows by Rumer Godden 

The Family of Man by Edward 
Steichen 

Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A. by Rich- 
ard Aldrich 


Gift From the Sea by Anne Lindbergh 

The Good Shepherd by C. S. Forester 

Inside Africa by John Gunther 

Three Tickets to Adventure by Gerald 
Durrell 

Twenty-One Stayed by Virginia Pasley 
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NCTE SECONDARY SECTION NOMINEES 


At the November 1955 convention, the Secondary Section chose the fol- 
lowing Nominating Committee: Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
Chairman; Sister M. Sylvia, Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York; and Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, Madison. That 
Nominating Committee presents the following nominations for members 
of the Section Committee and NCTE Directors to be elected by mail in May: 


For Members of the Section Committee 
(Three to be elected, terms to expire in 1959) 


MiriaM B Boots, Erie Public Schools, Erie, Pennsylvania 

MyrtTLe GusTAFSON, Supervisor of Secondary Language Arts, Oakland, 
California 

WitiiaM D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Lucite Hitpincer, East High School, Wichita, Kansas 

NaTHAN Mi ter, Northwest Junior High School, Miami, Florida 

MiLacentT OcvirK, Ithaca Public Schools, Ithaca, New York 

Patrick D, Hazarp, East Lansing High School, East Lansing, Michigan 


For NCTE Directors, representing the Secondary Section 


(Two to be elected, terms to expire in 1959) 


Jarvis Busu, Senior High School, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

RicHARD CorBIN, Peekskill Public Schools, Peekskill, New York 
Hortense L. Harris, Gloucester High School, Gloucester, Massachusetts 
MarK NEVILLE, Chicago Latin School, Chicago, Illinois 

Epwin L. Netson, Ballard High School, Seattle, Washington 


The National Council Constitution states: “Additional nominees either 
for the Section Committee or for Council Directors to be named by the Sec- 
tion may be added by a petition signed by fifteen members of the Section, 
to be sent to the Executive Secretary of the Council not later than March 15 
for presentation on the printed ballot. Such petition shall be accompanied 
by written consent of the persons nominated. Section Committee members 
shall take office at the close of the November meeting.” 
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European 


(The NCTE is sponsoring three European tours this summer. The following is 
a summary of itineraries and information concerning the tours. ) 


TOUR "A"—BRITISH ISLES—$895—conducted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert J. Greef, Central Missouri State College 


July 7-14: LONDON—Fly from New York to London where a week will be spent; 
visit the West End and the City, see the Tower of London, St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Cathedral and Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, Buckingham Palace, St. James Palace; 
cruise on the Thames to Hampton Court, Windsor Castle, Eton College; explore the 
houses of, and attend lectures on the great writers of the past and have tea with those 
of the present; excursion to Gadshill, Canterbury of the Tales. 


July 15-19: SOUTHWEST ENGLAND—Drive past Guildford and Farnham to Jane 
Austen’s Chawton and to Winchester; see the College and King Arthur’s Round Table 
in the Castle, then continue to Salisbury where the next 3 days will be spent; excursions 
to the Isle of Wight, Stonehenge, Bath, and other places. 


July 20-25: OXFORD, STRATFORD, WALES—In Oxford visit the colleges, the 
Bodleian Library, Sheldonian Theatre, Ashmolean Museum, Radcliffe Camera, then 
visit Blenheim Palace and continue to Stratford where 3 days will be spent, and 3 plays 
attended in the Memorial Theatre; visit Shakespeare’s birth house, his tomb in Holy 
Trinity Church, Charlecote House where he was caught poaching, Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage in the Shottery; lecture of Shakespeare; excursion to Warwick and Kenilworth 
castles and the lovely Wye valley with Tintern Abbey, Great Malvern, and Tewkesbury ; 
drive to Dr. Johnson’s birth place in Lichfield; visit the castle of the Princes of Wales 
in Caernarvon and cross the Irish Channel to Dublin. 


July 26-28: IRELAND—Two days in Dublin, visiting the houses of the great writers 
and poets, attending performances in the Abbey Theatre, dining with Dublin teachers; 
excursion to Glendalough and the Vale of Avoca; rail to Belfast, ferry to Glasgow. 


July 29-August 2: SCOTLAND—Via Dumbarton and Criarlarich, past Loch Lomond 
to Edinburgh where 2 days will be spent; visit John Knox’s House, Holyroodhouse 
Palace, meet teachers at the University, see a play in King’s Theatre; drive via Gala- 
shiels and Melrose Abbey to Sir Walter Scott’s Abbotsford and to the house where 
Burns was born at Alloway. 


August 3-5: THE LAKE DISTRICT—Visit the house where Burns died in Dumfries 
and Carlyle’s birth house in Ecclesfechan, before arriving at Glenridding on Ullswater 
Lake where 2 days will be spent; various excursions. 


August 6-9: MIDLANDS, YORKSHIRE, CAMBRIDGE—Drive to the homes of the 
Bronté sisters at Haworth and Thornton, continue to Byron’s Home, Newstead Abbey; 
in Lincoln see the cathedral with the best of the remaining four original copies of the 
Magna Charta, then continue to Cambridge; visit the colleges and churches and meet 
teachers at the University, before driving to Harwich to take the overnight ferry for 
the Continent. 


August 10-24: BENELUX AND FRANCE—3 days in Holland, visiting Rotterdam, 
The Hague, Delft, Leiden, Amsterdam, Haarlem, Hilversum, the fishing villages on 
the Ijsselmeer and the ancient university town of Leiden; continue via Liége, Bastogne, 
Luxembourg and Reims to Paris where 5 days will be spent; drive to Antwerp and 
fly home from Schiphol Airfield to New York. 
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TOUR "'B''—THE GRAND TOUR—$985—conducted by Helen 
Thornton and Irene Rhodes, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis. 


July 7-12: LOW COUNTRIES—Fly from New York to Holland where 3 days will be 
spent; visit Amsterdam (attend a performance of the Holland Festival), Hilversum, 
Utrecht, the fishing villages on the Ijsselmeer, Leiden, The Hague, Rotterdam; drive 
to Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent and Brussels; then take the through express to Paris. 


July 13-20: FRANCE—See the Paris of Corneille, Racine, Flaubert, Stendhal, Zola, 
Balzac, Maupassant, Beaudelaire, Gide, Malraux, the Paris of Louis XIV, Danton, 
Marat, Robespierre, Napoleon I and III and of the Third Republic; the Mona Lisa in the 
Louvre; go to the opera and to the theatre; leave at night in sleepers on the Cote 
d’Azur Express; see Cannes, the Grimaldi museum, the candied flower and perfume 
makers of Grasse, to the gorges of the river Loup; then take the Rome express along 
the Mediterranean. 


July 21-August 5: ITALY—6 days in Rome, visiting the wonders of the ancient world, 
of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and of the modern times; optional sidetrip to 
Naples with its unique museum, the thrilling excavations of Pompeii, the island of 
Capri; from Rome drive to Spoleto and Assisi; continue to Perugia, Pisa, and Florence 
where 3 days will be spent; continue across the Apennines to the Adriatic; visit Ravenna 
with its priceless Byzantine mosaics, and arrive in Venice; in 2 days visit St. Mark’s 
and the Ducal Palace, the palazzi of the Grand Canal, the lagoon islands of Murano, 
Burano; and Torcello, and the great biennial exhibition of contemporary art and design; 
drive up the Po valley to Milan with Leonardo’s Last Supper, Lake Maggiore with the 
Borromean Palace on Isola Bella. 


August 6-11: SWITZERLAND—Over the Simplon Pass into the Rhone Valley to 


the Lake of Geneva; see Byron’s castle of Chillon and visit the International Bureau of 
Education in Geneva; then continue to Interlaken at the foot of the Jungfrau, over the 
Grimsel Pass to the astounding view of the Rhone glacier, to Lucerne (Swiss folk dance 
and musical evening); leave by through express via Basle. 


August 12-15: GERMANY—Through the Black Forest to Heidelberg with its ancient 
university and historic castle, to Frankfurt and Wiesbaden, for a cruise down the Rhine 
past the legendary Rock of Lorelei and the ruins of medieval castles; visit Beethoven’s 
house and meet German teachers in Bonn, see the Dom in Cologne, and cross the 
Channel to London. 


August 16-24: ENGLAND—5 days in London: Tower of London, St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey and Cathedral, Houses of Parliament, Buckingham palace, St. James 
palace, museums and galleries; excursion to Canterbury and other places; plays in His 
Majesty’s and the Royal Theatre Haymarket; meet English teachers; drive to Windsor 
Castle, Oxford, Warwick and Kenilworth castles, and Stratford; attend a perform- 
ance in the Memorial Theatre and see the Shakespeare shrines; drive to Gloucester and 
Bath; continue to Wilton House and Salisbury, to Winchester and Heathrown Airfield, 
to return by plane to New York. 


TOUR "C''—MIDNIGHT SUN—$1,075—conducted by Miss 
Elizabeth Almen, Des Moines, and Mr. Louis Almen, Augus- 
tana College. 


July 7-10: SCOTLAND—Fly from New York to Prestwick Airfield in Ayrshire; visit 
Alloway, continue to Dumbarton, along Loch Lomond to Edinburgh; visits, meeting at 
the University, theatre; continue to Ecclesfechan, Gretna Green, and Carlisle. 
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July 11-23 : ENGLAND—Ullswater, Grasmere, Windermere, Coniston in the Lake Dis- 
trict; drive to Fountains Abbey, Dr. Johnson’s Lichfield, Kenilworth and Warwick 
castles, and Stratford; visit the Shakespeare shrines and go to the Memorial Theatre; 
through the 14th-century Cotswold Hills villages to Bath, Stonehenge, Oxford; visit 
the colleges, Sheldonian Theatre, Bodleian Library; drive to Windsor Castle, Eton 
College, and to London where 4 days will be spent; visits, museums, galleries, houses 
of great writers, theatre ; excursion to Canterbury and other places; drive to Cambridge, 
Newstead Abbey, and sail from Newcastle across the North Sea. 


July 24-August 3: MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE—Land in Bergen and, after a brief 
visit, sail on the Erling Jarl for a ten-day cruise through the lands of the midnight 
sun, exploring fiords and coastal islands, visiting North Cape, Hammerfest, and many 
coastal settlements in the extreme north; return to Trondheim; rail to Oslo. 


August 4-19: SCANDINAVIA AND BERLIN—Explore Oslo, cruise of the Fiord, 
meet Norwegian teachers; overnight express to Stockholm; sleeper express to Copen- 
hagen; excursions to Hamlet’s castle at Elsinore, and Hans Christian Andersen’s town 
of Odense; rail to Hamburg; flight to Berlin where 5 days will be spent; fly to Ham- 
burg and take the through express to Holland. 


August 20-24: HOLLAND—Visit Utrecht, Hilversum, the fishing villages on the 
Ijsselmeer, Rotterdam, The Hague, Leiden, Amsterdam; fly from Schiphol Airfield to 
New York. 


THE COST OF THE TOURS INCLUDES: To and from Europe by special flights ; 
travel in Europe by first, second, and third class rail, privately chartered motor coach, 
and local steamers; twin-bedded rooms in carefully selected hotels; three excellent 
meals daily (except lunch on the “days at leisure” in London, Rome, and Paris only) ; 
a comprehensive program of visits, seminars, informal discussions and meetings with 
interesting Europeans; medium-priced tickets to 8-12 performances in theatre, opera, 
etc.; all tips and taxes. A $15 registration fee is payable in addition to the tour cost. 
Strictly personal expenses, such as laundry, baths, beverages are NOT included. 


REGISTRATION: Groups are limited to 25-30 participants; NCTE members, their 
families and friends are welcome; applications are accepted in the order of receipt; a 
tentative closing date of March 31 has been set for enrollment. Write Study Abroad 
Inc., 250 West 57th. Street, New York 19, N.Y., for application forms and complete 
information. A deposit of $215 is required with registration; balance of tour cost is due 
on or before May 20, 1956; all payments except the $15 registration fee will be refunded 
in full to members who have to withdraw up to May 20, 1956. Make all checks payable 
to Study Abroad Inc., which is responsible for all financial and technical matters. 


A Matter of Grave Concern 


“Working in the cemetery is the punishment given five Lake Wales high 
school boys who dug up a grave after reading of grave robbing in Charles 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. 

“They will have to spend two hours a week for the rest of 1956 maintaining 
and restoring graves under responsible supervision. 

“Juvenile Judge G. Bowdon Hunt also revoked their driver’s licenses yester- 
day and ordered their families to pay for reinterment of the bones. All of the 
boys are 16.” 

—reprinted from The Tallahassee Democrat, January 29, 1956 


Current English 


CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE CoMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE’ 


What Sort of Double Talk Is This? 


Do you ever hear your friends say, 
“Let’s us go to town”? If so, you can tell 
them that some other nice people now use 
the same sort of double talk. This state- 
ment is on the authority of one of our 
best known scientific linguists, Dr. Charles 
Carpenter Fries. For several years Dr. 
Fries has been engaged in a study of 
American speech. As the chief basis of his 
study he has collected “some fifty hours 
of mechanically recorded conversations on 
a great range of topics—conversations in 
which the participants were entirely un- 
aware that their speech was being re- 
corded.” Since these recordings were 
made “in a university community [around 
the University of Michigan], they may 
be taken as representing the informal con- 
versation of certain cultured persons in 
that community.” 

In 1952 Dr. Fries published a partial 
report of his study in The Structure of 
English. On page 104 he says, “The use 
of us with lets [no apostrophe] occurs 
rather frequently.” As an example he 
gives this sentence: “Lets us take the elite 
type and not wait for the others.” 

Common observation will tell us, we 
must admit, that “let’s us” may be heard 
in cultured communities other than the 
one from which Dr. Fries takes his re- 
cordings. But the same observation will 
tell us that “let us” or its contraction 
“let’s” is also used alongside it with the 
same meaning. The two forms are there- 
fore in competition for survival. 

By agreement of linguists generally, 
social groups of the kind from which 


* Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
a" John N. Winburne, John C. Gerber, ex 
officio. 


Dr. Fries selects his examples are im- 
portant in determining standard usage. 
If the expression “let’s us,” thought now 
to be relatively uncommon, grows until it is 
finally the common one, then “let’s” with- 
out assistance may become, in the language 
of the dictionaries, first archaic and then 
obsolete. “Let’s us” may possibly replace 
it in standard usage. When this happens— 
if indeed it ever does—the gtammarian 
will accept it and do his best to explain 
it as an anomaly—one of those things 
which make intelligent foreigners lose 
their hair in the effort to learn our lan- 
guage. But there is one thing the gram- 
marian can do before this sad prospect 
becomes a reality. He can remind the peo- 
ple of culture in Dr. Fries’s university 
community, as well as people of culture 
throughout the country, of just what they 
are doing when they substitute “let’s us” 
for “let’s.” He can tell them that “let’s” 
developed historically from “let us” in 
exactly the same way as “don’t” developed 
from “do not,” “I'll” from “I will,” 
“he’d” from “he did,” etc., through a 
long series of contractions which have 
become thoroughly established in standard 
usage. If we now add “us” to “let’s” to 
form “let’s us,” there is no logical reason 
against adding “not” to “don’t” to form 
“don’t not,” “will” to “I'll” to form “T’ll 
will,” “did” to “he’d” to form “he’d did,” 
etc. 

If the people of culture in Dr. Fries’s 
university community, or any other com- 
munities, wish to say, “Let’s us take the 
elite type,” Jet’em them do it; but let’em 
them understand that what they are say- 
ing is, “Let us us take the elite type.” 


Arward Starbuck 


Ames, lowa. 
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Fiction and Poetry 


BEYOND DESIRE. By Pierre LaMure. 
Random House. 1955. $3.95. 

In this fictionized biography of Felix 
Mendelssohn one meets Chopin, Lizst, 
Schumann, Wagner, the famous Roths- 
child family, Queen Victoria, and other his- 
torically significant personages whose paths 
cross that of the protagonist. One finds an 
intimate picture of Mendelssohn’s life—his 
love for opera singer Maria Salla and for 
his beautiful wife, his career as founder 
and director of the Leipzig Conservatory, 
and finally his discovery of the Bach St. 
Matthew Passion. Mendelssohn’s subsequent 
struggle to present this masterpiece, in the 
face of overwhelming opposition, shows the 
true greatness of the man and places mod- 
ern music lovers heavily in his debt. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 


THE PROUD MAN. By Elizabeth Lining- 
ton. Viking. 1955. $3.95. 

A colorful historical romance in the Scott 
tradition, the hero is a little known figure 
of the sixteenth century, the Ulster chief 
Shane O’Neill, who dared to dream of 
marrying Queen Elizabeth and, failing that, 
to seek revenge by driving the English out 
of Ireland and uniting all the Scottish and 
Celtic clans into one kingdom with himself 
as King. Miss Linington fills her story with 
exciting episodes compounded of the usual 
romantic ingredients—clan loyalty, victory, 
betrayal, love, and destiny—told from the 
viewpoint of young Rory McGuinness, body 
guard to O’Neill and lover of the servant 


girl Moyna. 
—Sarah Herndon 
* Unsigned reviews are by the editor. 
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AN EPISODE OF SPARROWS. By 
Rumer Godden. Viking. 1955. $3.50. 

London’s Catford Street is an unlikely 
place for such a child as Lovejoy and a 
less likely place for the garden she and Tip 
plant in secret behind a church. Miss God- 
den shows how the young girl’s obsession 
for beauty lifts her above the sordidness to 
which she seems destined. Tip, against his 
will, is drawn into the quest. Many and 
convincing are their misfortunes; less con- 
vincing—although skillfully anticipated—is 
the final good fortune. Even so, the reader 
welcomes the “reward.” The choice of title 
is but one indication of the rare quality of 
mind that created this moving story. 


ISLAND IN THE SUN. By Alec Waugh. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.95. 

A dramatic novel of the color problem 
on a West Indian island. Mr. Waugh writes 
well, his point of view is mature, and he 
presents an instructive and _ interesting 
picture of life on the islands. Unfortunately, 
the novel has two serious flaws. The plot 
is too contrived, or rather the contrivance 
is too poorly concealed, with the result that 
the reader becomes so interested in watch- 
ing Mr. Waugh at work that he is never 
carried away by the story. Furthermore, the 
characters are two-dimensional. The reader 
never quite believes in them and therefore 
does not much care what happens to them. 

—James Preu 


THE SORROWS OF TRAVEL. By John 
Breon, Putnam. 1955. $3.50. 

The Left Bank of Paris following World 
War II is the scene of this first novel. Ex- 
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patriates crowd the haunts made famous by 
an earlier generation. The story of a small 
group—a composer, an artist, a writer, one 
or two would-be writers, and others—re- 
volves around the fortunes and misfortunes 
of a cripple. An outsider comes to visit and 
sews such seeds of dissension as to cause 
the suicide of the cripple and the disruption 
of the coterie. With sympathy and insight 
the author portrays these Bohemians in 
their quest for meaning in life. 


KUMARI. By William Buchan. Morrow. 
1955. $3.50. 

William Buchan’s Kumari assays the 
weighty task of revealing the secret peace 
of Tudia’s way of life through Armin 
Wensley, a young British civil servant 
who becomes “a fully realized person” in 
the years from 1930 to 1945. But the book 
is by no means philosophically tedious; in- 
deed it reads easily—thanks to Wensley’s 
love affair with Laura Johnston and the 
adventures of nymphomaniac Flavia Green- 
wood. Stylistically the book is adequate, 
but structurally it seems unsatisfactory, 
vacillating unjustifiably in chronology and 
scene and delaying the appearance of six- 
teen-year-old Kumari until the novel is 
three-fourths finished. 

—Claude R. Flory 


LORD OF THE FLIES. By William Gold- 
ing. Coward-McCann. 1955. $3.50. 

Lord of the Flies records grimly the ex- 
periences of youthful British castaways on 
a tropical island. Nature provides food and 
crude shelter, which at first the lads use 
with varying degrees of talent and a noble 
instinct for sharing, but there is no security 
against the vengeful unsuspected human 
passions which like a miasmic fog envelop 
the island and set it to throbbing with bar- 
baric incantation and lust for blood. In 
Emperor Jones fashion the tempo becomes 
unbearably tense, as “littluns” and finally 
“biguns” exhaust every resourse of mind 
and spirit and sob out their dependency on 
outside help. 


—Martha G. Chapman 


THE TOKEN. By Samuel Shellabarger. 
Little, Brown. 1955. $3.00. 

This posthumous work is a courtly tale of 
love and honor in medieval France. In the 


great tradition of knightly romances, it 
presents the story of a true woman, Lady 
Blanche, daughter of Lord Stephen of 
Sarzeau, and wife of the unworthy Count 
Raoul of Roche-Bernard. Betrayed in love, 
she held to honor—wearing a silver girdle, 
a token of the bond between her and her 
father, a token that strengthened her in the 
high call to duty. The Token is an exciting 
and rewarding novel for young readers. 


THE QUEEN’S CROSS. By Lawrence 
Schoonover. Sloane. 1955, $3.95. 

The expulsion of the Moors from Spain, 
a victory that forty kings over seven cen- 
turies had failed to accomplish, was at last 
achieved by a woman! And what a magnifi- 
cent woman was this Isabella, whose cour- 
age, statesmanship, brilliance, and beauty, 
plus a magnetism that led even her enemies 
to call her “the enchantress,” could unify 
Spain against the Saracen intruder and 
bring about the capitulation of Granada. 
The story ends where history books begin, 
with Isabella winning a grudging consent 
from Ferdinand to her enterprise of financ- 
ing Columbus. A truly distinguished his- 
torical novel, particularly recommended to 
readers who “collect” women. 


—Elizabeth B. Hunt 


EXILES AND MARRIAGES. By Donald 
Hall. Viking. 1955. $3.00. 

Sixty-one poems, arranged in seven sec- 
tions, with a concluding index to titles and 
first lines, comprise this first book by one 
of America’s important young poets. The 
unity throughout is an individualized lyri- 
cism—songs about Man and his newest of 
new worlds. Both wit and a subtle intel- 
lectuality merge with the singing-qualities; 
and there is depth of feeling, restrained but 
freshly done. Donald Hall’s poetry is 
“modern,” yes—but of the NOW; and sen- 
sitive readers will respond to the creative 
qualities of this “genuine poetic voice.” 

—Walter Blackstock 


THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES OF 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. Introduction 
by Artine Artinian. Hanover House. 1955. 
$5.95. 

In 1339 pages are gathered Maupassant’s 
270 short stories to form the first complete 
collection in existence. The reader now has 
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in convenient form the means of studying 
the art of one of the greatest of short story 
writers. He can appreciate the insight into 
character and the masterly technique that 
distinquish this great Frenchman. Professor 
Artinian’s introduction presents with ad- 
mirable economy a revealing portrait of the 
author and recounts the history of the 
criticism of his work. 


THE COMPLETE TALES OF UNCLE 
REMUS. By Joel Chandler Harris. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1955. $5.00. 
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This delightful volume, edited by folk- 
lorist Richard Chase, collects for the first 
time between two covers all of the tales of 
Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, Brer B’ar, and the 
others—the animal stories from eight books, 
the first of which was published seventy-five 
years ago. Harris’s insight into character, 
his remarkable skill with its subtle humor 
and pathos will win anew the admiration of 
adults and children alike. Their hearts will 
be gladdened by this handsome, full, rich, 
and superbly illustrated volume. 


Nonfiction 


THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN LIB- 
ERALISM. By Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. Long- 
mans, Green. 1955. $7.50. 

The decline of the liberal tradition in 
America has frequently been obscured by 
the spectacular growth of our country. The 
thesis of this book is that our present day 
conservatism is deeply rooted in the be- 
ginnings of our national history, that lib- 
eralism has been in a state of decline since 
the time of the American Revolution. In- 
tellectual and spiritual liberty has moved 
from extreme individualism in early colonial 
days to a growing authoritarianism by the 
middle of the twentieth century. If the 
tendency continues, this cornerstone of 
America’s greatness may cease to exist. The 
book is stimulating and thought-provoking. 


—Charles S. Davis 


THE TRIAL OF THE DINOSAUR and 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Arthur Koestler. 
Macmillan. 1955. $3.50. 

A collection of excellent essays on a 
wide variety of subjects. The title essay 
develops the thesis that in recent years 
man’s power to destroy has enormously in- 
creased while his moral and spiritual power 
have sharply declined. Since a return to 
outmoded theological concepts is impossible, 
man, if he is to survive, must somehow post- 
pone atomic holocaust until there is an as 
yet unpredictable mutation in his outlook, 
analogous to the changes in attitude which 
took place during the Renaissance and 
other turning points in human history. 
Otherwise, man will follow the trail of the 
dinosaur to extinction. 

—James Preu 


THE OPEN MIND. By J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer. Simon and Schuster. 1955. $2.75. 
The eight chapters of this book range 
in ideas from atomic explosives to art. The 
title itself suggests the theme, the pur- 
pose, and the unity: “The Open Mind,” 
here defined, is “an indispensable, perhaps 
the indispensable, element in giving mean- 
ing of the dignity of man, and in making 
possible the taking of decision on the basis 
of honest conviction.” The concluding chap- 
ter, stressing the bond between the creative 
artist and today’s scientist, is a provocative 
plea. Emphasis upon the human being—not 
the specialist alone—is the main value, the 

message. 
—Walter Blackstock 


THE AMERICAN WEST. By Lucius 
Beebe and Charles Clegg. Dutton. 1955. 
$12.50. 

The ambitious subtitle, “The Pictorial 
Epic of a Continent,” is not pretentious for 


‘this huge book of vivid text and graphic 


illustration. From the first pioneers to the 
passing of the frontier, the history of the 
West is depicted by over 1,000 pictures. 
Each chapter from “the Long Hunters” 
through the “Arizona Story” begins with 
a short prose exposition, followed by pic- 
tures contemporaneous with the times 
treated and explained by commentaries 
from the authors. A fascinating record is 
thus created, one that has such variety and 
breadth as to be worthy of the author’s 


purpose. 


TALES OF OLD-TIME TEXAS. By J. 
Frank Dobie. Little, Brown. 1955. $5.00. 
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The legends of Texas continue to find a 
wide audience through Dobie’s retelling of 
them. Unlike the scientific folklorist, he 
tries to tell each story “as the original teller 
should have told it.” These stories gener- 
ally move fast in Dobie’s versions, although 
in some accounts too many unrelated details 
retard the pace. The subjects vary in in- 
terest from Jim Bowie’s knife and the 
Robinhooding of Sam Bass to Texas blue- 
bonnets, corn, weather, animals, lost mines, 
and Indian scalpings. In this miscellaneous 
collection Dobie is not at his storytelling 
peak, but several of the legends are minia- 
ture masterpieces of suspense. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


NOTHING TOO GOOD FOR A COW- 
BOY. By Richmond P. Hobson, Jr. Lippin- 
cott. 1955. $3.75. 

Mr. Hobson relates the true story of the 
hardship of wilderness life in the vast 
grazing area, four million acres, in British 
Columbia. With a shortage of men during 
World War II, the author and several com- 
panions rallied to save the Frontier Cattle 
Company from failure. A handful of cow- 
boys moved hundreds of head of cattle over 
long stretches of blizzard-swept terrain, 
resisting thirty degrees below zero winds 
of sixty miles an hour. Through vivid and 
graphic language the author reveals the 
endurance of well-trained horses and the 
heroic struggle of courageous men. 

—Maxine S. Putnam 


THE ALTMARK AFFAIR. By Willi 
Frischauer and Robert Jackson. Macmillan. 
1955. $3.75. 

Here is the story of the Nazi pocket- 
battleship Graf Spee and of the Altmark 
that supplied her during her brief but 
brilliant career. With three hundred pri- 
soners suffering and rebellious in her miser- 
able holds, the Altmark slipped through the 
British blockade and came within a hair’s 
breadth of safety in a home port before she 
was run into a Norwegian fjord. As a novel 
this would have been far from first rate. 
But since instead it is history pieced to- 
gether from Admiralty releases, private 
records, and accounts of living eyewitnesses, 
one is grateful that life imitates art so 


closely here. 
—Kellogg W. Hunt 


LIFE WITH FIORELLO. By Ernest 
Cuneo. Macmillan. 1955. $4.00. 

Ernest Cuneo relates in an absorbing 
factual style the experiences that made up 
the turbulent days when Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia was congressman from New York. 
Through the author’s rare insight the 
reader sees the “Little Flower” as a fiery, 
explosive individual fighting “them” (mean- 
ing whoever exploited his fellowman), or 
as a wily campaigner who, when accused 
of anti-semitic feelings by his opponent, 
challenged him to public debate in a syna- 
gogue, insisting that the debate be carried 
on in Yiddish, which he spoke fluently. 
Written by his former law clerk and life- 
long friend, this affectionate memoir pre- 
sents a warm, likeable picture of one of 
America’s great public figures. 


—Nancy White 


PAPA MARRIED A MORMON. By John 
D. Fitzgerald. Prentice-Hall. 1955. $3.95. 

Written from family papers—diaries, 
letters, newspaper clippings, and other 
mementos—this highly entertaining rec- 
ord, presented with what the foreword 
terms “poetic license,” is certainly akin to 
the historical novel. Uncle Will and Papa 
are the dominant men, but it is Mama who 
has the leading role. Mormons, gamblers, 
Catholics, dancing girls, and an odd assort- 
ment of other characters populate the book. 
Intimate family ties, pistol fights, religious 
conflicts, freedom of the press—all have 
their part in this record of the Utah Ter- 
ritory. Except for an overlay of moralizing, 
which seems somehow too patent, the book 
reads like a good novel. 


MOON OVER MIAMI. By Jack Kofoed. 
Random House. 1955. $3.50. 

A popular columnist and sports writer 
tells the story of a sophisticated young 
city with humor and an unsophisticated 
sense of excitement. This gossipy and some- 
times breathless book does not follow the 
chronological growth of Miami from fishing 
village to plush resort, and it makes little 
pretense to continuity. People are the heart 
of the tale, such a diversified lot as Henry 
M. Flagler, John Collins, Carl Fisher, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Al Capone, John 
Barrymore, Gypsy Rose Lee, Jack Dempsey, 
Joe E. Lewis, and a number of plain crack- 
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pots. It is an airily-whipped dish of anec- 
dotes, spiced with an occasional blob of 
serious philosophical comment. 


—Olive Cross 


THE SATURDAY BOOK, # 15. Edited 
by John Hadfield. Macmillan. 1955. $5.00. 
In this beautiful fifteenth annual, more 
than a hundred of the approximately three 
hundred pages are art pages. The contents 
are greatly varied, beginning with a poem 
by Laurence Whistler, “A Sedative at Day- 
break.” Next are sections on fashion, per- 
sonal columns, sporting, “Specimens of 
Art and Nature,” and several interesting 
inventions. Finally there is a collection of 
remarkably fine photographs by Reece Win- 
stone portraying “Merrie England.” Out- 
standing, both in text and illustrations, is 
the section on art and nature. The Saturday 
Book is well known in Great Britain and 
deserves a large American following. 


Personal Narrative 


The young American Marvine Howe, as 
she tells us in The Prince and I (John Day, 
1955, $3.50), goes into Morocco as a gov- 
erness in a French family, after a time be- 
comes a radio and newspaper reporter, 
makes a friend of the crown prince (son of 
Ben Youssef), becomes a more and more 
interested observer of the French Colonials’ 
oppressive exploitation and of the Moroc- 
cans’ growing unrest, and ends feverently 
holding that in the ousted Ben Youssef and 
his sons and friends “lies the only hope for 
peace in Morocco.” The book is youthful, 
and it is somewhat reportorial in style and 
in character of detail, but it is unmistak- 
ably earnest and interesting. 

Ben Carlin’s Half-Safe (Morrow, 1955, 
$5.00) is an Australian’s account of his 
journey, with his American wife, in an 
amphibious jeep, from Canada across the 
Atlantic to North Africa, thence on land 
(usually) through western and northern 
Europe to England—a long first leg of the 
Carlins’ projected trip around the world. 
The tribulations with the jeep, taken along 
with the ebullience of the narrator, are 
already enough to sustain the interest un- 
flaggingly, so that the casually delivered but 
pointed observations on the places and 
peoples enroute make the book a doubly 
engaging one. Carlin’s style, a crisp blend 


of ostensible naivete, irreverence, calculated 
bathos, and genuine good sense, is a fine 
vehicle for the communication of this wildly 
whimsical undertaking. 

Another excellent autobiographical vol- 
ume is John Masters’ Bugles and a Tiger 
(Viking, 1956, $3.95), beginning with Mas- 
ters at Sandhurst, when he is 18 (1933), 
and ending six years later at the onset of 
World War II. The main narrative deals, 
focally, with the evolution of the military 
student into the trained Indian Army off- 
cer, but involves, as a coniext, a good deal 
besides, including the tiger hunt which 
makes the young officer famous and the log 
of a quick tour of the United States, of 
which the author is now a citizen. The nar- 
rative is animated, the tone is flexible, and 
the style is that of a practiced craftsman. 

David Howarth’s We Die Alone (Mac- 
millan, 1955, $3.95) tells of the escape from 
Nazi pursuit of Jan Baalsrud, the lone 
survivor of a party of self-exiled young 
Norwegian patriots who, one late winter, 
have returned to their occupied homeland as 
saboteurs but have been at once betrayed 
to the Nazis. Baalsrud’s series of escapes, 
from seemingly inevitable capture on the 
one side and death from exposure on the 
other, is by its own nature a fascinating 
tale, and the gallantry of his countrymen, 
one after another, as they rally to Baals- 
rud’s support makes the bock a heart-warm- 
ing one as well. Howarth’s presentation, 
exactly suited to the matter, is simple, 
almost severe, but nonetheless vivid and 
fluent. 

Across the High Frontier (Morrow, 1955, 
$3.75), by William R. Lundgren, is princi- 
pally an account of a collaborative project 
between the USAF and the Bell Aircraft 
Corporation leading to supersonic flights. 
By representing the subject through its im- 
pact on the persons intimately involved— 
particularly test pilot Charles E. Yeager— 
Lundgren is remarkably successful in 
humanizing the technology of aviation. The 
endeavor to dramatize Yeager’s private as 
well as professional life, however, is less 
happy: these domestic episodes are thin 
and contrived, But since, after all, the hero 
is most of the time away from home, these 
blemishes are slight enough. 


—Benjamin H. Carroll, Jr. 


OMPOSITION 
ADVENTURE 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE SERIES. 
Grade 7, Grade 8. By Mary C. Foley, Kath- 
erine Connell, and Marian Zollinger, with 
the collaboration of Mildred A. Dawson. 
Rev. ed. Pp. 405, 406. World Book Company. 
List price of each text, $2.36. (Teacher's 
Manual with Answers, Grade 7, Grade 8). 

The LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 
SERIES is designed for grade two through 
eight of the elementary school. The seventh 
and eighth grade books have the advantage, 
then, of being built on the program of the 
preceding years. In the junior high school 
organization, too, this characteristic is one 
to be desired. Since the textbooks them- 
selves offer possibilities for continuity, it 
would be good if the teacher’s manuals for 
the upper grades could be broadened to 
include the junior high school in point of 
view. 

The composition books for the seventh 
and eighth grades are similar in organiza- 
tion of material, focusing in the opening 
chapter on impression or intake as a basis 
for expression. Both emphasize the follow- 
ing topics in the entire program: observa- 
tion, the techniques of study (including 
unusually good material on the use of the 
library), speech habits and activities (with 
helpful suggestions for creative dramatics, 
choral reading, and listening), vocabulary 
building, letter writing, story reading and 
writing, the details of language usage, and 
the concepts of traditional grammar. A 
solid, although not continuous, portion of 
each book is devoted to the last two of the 
topics named. Within the chapters so di- 
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rected, there are tests on material previ- 
ously taught. Here, and in other ways too, 
the books can be helpful in individualizing 
the instruction. 

It is regrettable that at times the termi- 
nology applied to the English language is 
unrealistic. Why, for instance, should pupils 
be asked to state that the case of an English 
noun in apposition is nominative or ob- 
jective? The statements about usage often 
reflect an absolute standard that admits no 
acceptable variation, and sometimes, as 
might be illustrated in the instance of be- 
tween distinguished from among, the effect 
of the meaning in the particular situation is 
not considered. 

The exercises, tests, directions, samples, 
and other material appear in clear type and 
are expertly arranged on the page. Artisti- 
cally colored pictures also contribute to the 
attractiveness of these composition texts. 

The pictures, however, do more than add 
to appearance. They are important in the 
content and serve along with the brief story 
and non-fiction selections and a few well- 
chosen poems to deepen the pupil’s back- 
ground and to stimulate thought and ex- 
pression. Also, the many illustrative and 
practice sentences based on this material 
have a richness, both of meaning and vo- 
cabulary, such as is not always found in 
composition texts. In these last respects, 
the books make a particularly strong con- 
tribution. 


Ellen Frogner 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 
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WORD ATTACK. By Clyde Roberts. Har- 
court. 1956. 139 pp. $1.80. 

Teachers of remedial reading, recognizing 
that reading difficulty frequently stems 
from inability in word attack, will welcome 
this book as a valuable resource. The author 
brings to the material his experience at the 
Remedial Education Center in Washington, 
D.C. Although each chapter is a separate 
unit of study such as “How Consonants Are 
Sounded” or “Dividing Words Into Syl- 
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lables,” the Teacher's Guide outlines a day- 
by-day plan for presenting these lessons in 
connection with freely selected reading and 
work-type material used in common. The 
units are based on five approaches to word 
analysis: contexual, auditory, structural, 
visual, and kinesthetic. In addition, plentiful 
provision is made for dictionary study. For 
actually retarded readers, some of the vo- 
cabulary in the lessons seems ill-chosen, but, 
in general, the material will be helpful. 


Junior Books 
Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


YOUTH, YOUTH, YOUTH. Selected by 
Albert B. Tibbets. Franklin Watts. $3.00. 
One of the most exciting collections of 
stories for adolescents that I have come 
across. The editor has selected stories deal- 
ing with modern teen-agers in a variety of 
problems: home and family problems, 
problems with the peer group, problems of 
values, problems of physical courage. The 
stories reveal the artistry and significance of 
contemporary writing for the young adult. 
There is no condescension, no treating the 
adolescent problem from the adult point of 
view, no cheap, sensational plots. This is a 
collection that deserves space in every 
library dealing with adolescent life. 


TUNNEL IN THE SKY. By Robert Hein- 
lein. Scribner's. $2.50. 

Heinlein has added another highly im- 
aginative though plausible tale to his long 
list of space fiction favorites. The story is 
centered in the final examination of an 
“Advanced Survival Class” in a secondary 
school. The group are projected to an un- 
developed planet circling a distant star and 
are left to fend for themselves. Because 
something goes wrong on earth, they are 
not called for at the end of the two-week 
period. Here are a group of thirty or so 
young men and women setting up an 
organized society and starting the long 
struggle toward a stable society. Someplace 
Heinlein has said that in space fiction, 
wonder and awe have returned to literature. 
It is this quality that we find in his books, 
though the characters are real flesh and 
blood human beings. This story should be 


immensely popular with young readers. 


PENNY’S ACRES. By Mina Lewiton. Mc- 
Kay. $2.75. 

In spite of an exaggerated and somewhat 
unreal situation, Penny's Acres has charm 
in its slowly unfolding delineation of small 
town life. Penny’s grandfather dies, leaving 
her and her mother explicit directions that 
they must not let any of the land that their 
ancestors have accumulated out of their 
hands. But the huge farm smothers the 
modern community. New people are not 
attracted because they cannot secure land. 
Industry is discouraged in a similar way. 
Old timers have little to look forward to in 
their native community. Penny is faced 
with decisions involving the welfare of the 
entire community. 

Lewiton’s style of writing is sensitive 
and melodic. She is best in detailing the 
inner life of her characters. Thus, the 
strongest part of the book, perhaps, deals 
with Penny’s reaction when her childhood 
boyfriend proposes to a newcomer in the 
village. The story is weakest in detailing 
external actions. Consequently, the whole 
has a slow-moving, dreamy quality that 
certain girls will find delightful. 


FIRST THE LIGHTNING. By Ruth 
Adams Knight. Doubleday. $2.75. 
Florence, Italy, in the horrible years of 
the war and post-war periods is the setting 
of this unusually perceptive story of an 
adolescent boy. Giovanni comes from a 
good, though impoverished family. In his 
bitterness over his inability to find a paying 
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job, he joins one of the gangs of teen-age 
vandals who are rebelling against their 
society. He learns how to pick pockets, how 
to enter buildings, how to torment the 
police. The theme of the book is the strug- 
gle in the boy’s mind of right against wrong. 
Here is a book with a depth of insight 
that should make it useful in many situa- 
tions. For teachers dealing with the war 
period and the period of reconstruction, the 
story is invaluable. For those working with 
international understandings, the book is 
equally good. But perhaps its greatest sig- 
nificance lies in the detailing of the ado- 
lescent in his struggle to accept a set of 
values. From this point of view, it will be 
useful with large numbers of teen-agers. 


UP THE TRAIL FROM TEXAS. By J. 
Frank Dobie. Random House. $1.50. 

The great cattle drives from Texas to 
various northern states took place in the 
few years immediately following the Civil 
War. Like the short-lived Pony Express, the 
cattle drives have captured the imagination 
of the American people and have become 
a definite part of the legends of America. 
Dobie, with nostalgia, whimsy, and fact, 
collects together for the young reader the 
whole story of the long treks. He starts at 
the beginning with the origin of the drives, 
takes up in individual chapters the famous 
men and famous drives. He devotes a chap- 
ter each to such things as the chuck wagon, 
the remuda, the typical day on the trail. 

Here is a book for the western enthusi- 
asts. Like so much recent writing about 
the West, fact challenges fiction in holding 
the interest and enthusiasm of the reader. 
No teen-age library should be without this. 


ONE BIT OF LAND. By Edith H. Black- 
burn. Aladdin Books. $1.75. 

When Mamacita unexpectedly inherits 
the piece of land in the Imperial Valley 
where she had grown up, her large Mexi- 
can-American family packs up to go 
“home.” They discover their land is in 
danger of being sold for unpaid taxes. The 
family pitches in and manages to pay off 
the debt. Bit by bit they win the grudging 
respect of their Anglo neighbors who resent 
“Mexicans.” They overcome several near 
disasters in raising their first crop and ulti- 
mately succeed in securing the farm for 


the future. 

This is a slight and simple story geared 
to seventh and eighth grade students. It 
does succeed in giving some picture of the 
struggles of Mexican-American families 
against the Anglo’s prejudices. It also will 
be useful to classes studying sections of the 
United States for its picture of the Imperial 
Valley of California. 


A DREAM OF SADLER’S WELLS. By 
Lorna Hill. Holt. $2.75. 

When Veronica Weston is sent to her 
relatives in the north of England after her 
father dies, she sees her dreams of becom- 
ing a ballet dancer fading away. Sebastian, 
a boy of her own age, urges her to keep on 
with her practicing, and her aunt agrees to 
her going to Miss Martin’s for dancing 
lessons. The year passes pleasantly with 
pony rides, picnics, and school. Veronica 
is asked to perform at a garden fete and is 
amazed to find her old dancing teacher the 
guest of honor. Madame is so pleased that 
she arranges an audition at Sadler’s Wells. 

The book has a nice quality. It is definitely 
English in its atmosphere, setting, and 
people. The young people are definitely not 
like American youngsters in the external 
aspects of their lives, but inside they have 
the dreams and ambitions of young people 
the world around. The story stands on its 
own feet and is not used merely as a vehicle 
to give information about ballet. 


PASSPORT TO ROMANCE. By Betty 
Cavanna. Morrow. $2.75. 

Jody had looked forward to her ten 
months in a Swiss school as a glamorous 
and exciting experience, but once on the 
boat she is overwhelmed by homesickness 
for her father and the familiar routine. Her 
feelings are not improved by meeting Mary 
Lou, a sophisticated southern girl bound 
for the same school. Once in Switzerland, 
Jody settles down to the routine, though 
she rebels at the number of classes and the 
strict discipline. She discovers skiing 
through the efforts of an American boy 
and the handsome young ski instructor. 
When Mary Lou is caught coming in late 
at night from an imaginary date, Jody must 
face her jealousy of the girl squarely, for 
Jody alone knows that Mary Lou is un- 
justly accused. In her fight with her con- 
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science, Jody begins to move toward real 
maturity. 

As in all of the Cavanna books, this one 
is a workmanlike job of writing. A some 
what trite plot is saved from being ordinary 
by a real problem of human relations skill- 
fully handled. The language is that of teen- 
agers, and the problems are theirs. 


DEER RIVER RAFT. By E. H. Lansing. 
Crowell. $2.50. 

Fred and Hank have a special friend in 
the game warden, Joe Patches. When Joe 
is falsely accused of violating the law him- 
self, the boys remain loyal. 

Essentially, this is a story revealing how 
good conquers evil. The author knows tech- 
nique and paces the story well with a steady 
build-up to the solution of the problem con- 
fronting the characters, The language and 
the family life of the game warden seem 
implausible in light of the professional type 
of person most states now employ. Also, 
the solution (involving painted cows in the 
rain) seems difficult to believe. But these 
items should not detract too much from the 
good reading to be found in the greater 
part of the book. 

—D. P. O'Quinn 
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drill on correct speech and writing 


Write for full information— 


Completely revised edition for the upper grades or junior high school 


Easy English Exercises 


NEW EDITION 
by Ada Riddlesbarger and Nell Stillwagon 


An outline of the fundamentals of grammar illustrating each point with mean- 
ingful examples and providing an abundance of practice—4000 sentences for 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Everyone Loves a Colorful Map 


(and your students will, too. A literary map brings the reality of literature 
into the classtoom—helps the all-important visualization of literary and his- 
torical locales. ) 


The maps listed on this page are produced by Denoyer-Geppert, and are sold 
at reduced prices to members of NCTE through special arrangement. If a mem- 
ber of NCTE were to buy every map on this page, he would save $5.70— 
more than enough to pay his year’s dues in the Council! 


U. S. Literary-Pictorial Map 


Plasticized paper. Six colors. 350 literary titles. 3 inset maps. 1000 names of 
authors. 19 regional listings. 64” x 44”. 
Members price $5.60 | Nonmembers price $7.00 

Order Stock No. DG-1 


Children’s Literary Map of London 


Gaily colored paper. Shows famous streets, buildings, and parks. 26” x 22”. 
Members price $1.50 | Nonmembers price $1.75 
Order Stock No. DG-2 


London Pictorial Map 


Modern London with literary figures superimposed. Gaily colored. Heavy 
paper. Most popular map with New York convention-goers, 48” x 40”. 
Members price $4.25 Nonmembers price $5.50 

Order Stock No. DG-3 


World Panorama of Literature 


Plasticized paper. Six colors. Many literary titles. Insets showing Cradle of 
Religion, Alphabetical Heritage, and Famous Voyages. More than a literary 
map—a map of world development. 64” x 44”. 
Members price $5.60 | Nonmembers price $7.00 

Order Stock No. DG-4 


British Isles Literary-Pictorial Map 


Plasticized paper. Shows literary points of interest. Includes (separate) an index 
for locating points 44” x 64”. 
Members price $5.60 | Nonmembers price $7.00 

Order Stock No. DG-5 
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\ NATIONAL COUNCIL 


NEW! NEW! NEW! 


Here is the English program that teachers and students like 
best in colorful, bright new dress. New features . . . new 
format . . . new emphasis on social aspects of the language. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, sixth Edition 


By J. C. Tressler and Henry I. Christ 


One feature of English in Action remains unchanged—the famous 
English in Action arrangement which divides each book into two 
parts: Language Activities and Handbook of Grammar and Usage. 
This arrangement makes drill exercises available when needed and 
conveniently keeps all the material on a subject in one place. 


Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


There is also a new edition of 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 
The Sixth Edition 


By J. C. Tressler, Marguerite B. Shelmadine, Henry I. Christ 


Boys and girls who have learned to listen, to speak, to read, and 

to write effectively enjoy an advantage in everything they do. 

Junior English in Action equips them with the feeling of “knowing Books 1, 2, 3 
their way around.” Here are subjects they really wish to learn F 

more about—activities they really like to take part in—questions Gates % 89 
they really want to see answered—speech they really use in a 

natural way. 


The English in Action program includes: 
TexTsooks, Practice Books, ANSWER Books, 
TEACHER’S MANUALS, SUPPLEMENTARY TESTS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 
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